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| The Week. 





N Wednesday week the Massachusetts Democrats held their State 
Convention, and, as was expected, renominated Mr. Gaston 
for Governor. 'They joined to him, as Lieutenant-Governor, Gen. 
Wm. F. Bartlett, an independent in politics, who may or may not, 
it is said, consent to part company with the Republicans. Up to 
this time, however, he has not declined the nomination, and he has 
thrown his weight, which is considerable, in favor of the strongest 
possible nominations on the part of the Republicans. Not only is 
his character as good as Gov. Gaston’s, but his personality is much 
more vigorous and pronounced, and he has many clements of popu- 
larity. He represents, too, the western part of the State, the see- 
tion which is just now causing the regular party leaders among the 
Republicans the greatest anxiety. The platform consisted of twelve 
planks, two of which were given to burying the issues of the civil 
war ; two to arraigning the Republican party for divers shortcom- 
ings; three to praise of Gov. Gaston and Gen. Bartlett. The third 
resolution opposes ‘‘ any further issue by the Government of a cur- 
rency inconvertible with gold—the world’s recognized measure of 
values,” and urges a speedy return to specie payments. The sixth 
is an ad-captandum generality on capital and labor; the seventh 
congratulates the people on the repeal of the prohibitory law; the 
eighth we do not profess to understand, but it denounces, as anti-De- 
mocratic, ‘‘constitutional amendments which limit or restrict the 
election of public officers by the people ”—including, we suppose, the 
judiciary; the ninth takes an “honest pride” in the progress of 
“reconciliation, peace, and fraternity ” as shown by the late Bunker- 
Hill commemoration. The hard-money plank elicited a single 
epposing speech and opposing vote. 





Buncombe and hard money excluded, this platform announces 
very little concerning the Democratic party in Massachusetts except 
that it regards itself as better than the Republican, which it can 
only accuse of extravagant increase of the public debt of the State, 
its other sins being transferred to it from the party at large. In 
other words, the challenge is not as to policy but as to men, and 
that the Republicans feel this keenly has been very evident during 
the week. In erdinary times, Mr. Rice would be a “ good enough 
Morgan” to beat both Loring and the Democratic candidate ; but 
it is, first, extremely doubtful whether he can dislodge Gov. Gaston 
as an incumbent, who has given general satisfaction; and in the 
next place, he cannot expect that the name assoeiated with his as 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor will have anything like the 
prestige that attaches to Gen. Bartlett’s. The one thing clear is 
that Dr. Loring, if he gets the nomination, will lose the election for 
the party. That under these circumstances the nomination of 
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Charles Francis Adams has seemed more and more of a necessity | 
and a possibility, instead of a piece of harmless enthusiasm on the | 
part of the Springfield Republican, is not surprising. The Wor- | 
cester Spy and other papers in the middle and western portion of 
the State have come out for him, a certain number of delegates have 
been instructed to vote for him, and many of the unpledged are | 
confidently counted on as his supporters. Mr. George Wm. Curtis, 
too, in a creditable private letter, as unlike as possible Mr. Henry | 
Wilson’s ambiguous letter of advice, has warmly counselled the | 
nomination of Mr. Adams, on party as well as on public grounds, 

and doubtless with some effect, as*the letter speedily got into print. 

As we go to press the convention is doing its work, and the news of 

the result will outstrip any speculation of ours upon it. The in- | 
difference, timidity, or open hostility of the Boston papers and poli- | 





Massachusetts will honor 
\ nuld be. 
has been elected as one of the delegates, but it is said he will absent 
himself, although his partisans are commonly supposed to be those 
of Dr. Loring. 


licians does not encourage us to hope that 


herself with such a Governor as Mr. Adams Gen. Butler 


Judge Pershing, the Democratic candidate for the Governorship 
in Pennsylvania, has written a very adroit 
He gets over his unfortunate career as a Copperhead during the 
war by pronouncing all the issues with the South settled, and then 
gives his whole mind to the consideration of the currency. He 
says “he is opposed to inflation in its true sense, and inflation is 
not demanded by the Erie platform.” It 


letter of acceptance. 


simply opposes contrac- 
We must 
vait until we stop exporting gold to pay interest on our indebted- 
ness abroad, before specie payments can be safely resumed, but 
when that period will be he prudently refrains from mentioning. 
He is in favor of such a volume of the currency as “ the legitimate 
demands of business” may require ; again he ‘eutely 
forbears to mention what amount this is, or whether anybody 
knows or can know anything about it, but does not hesitate to hand 
the duty of determining it over to Congress. The 
letter is curious, as illustrating the distinction which we have 
lately several times maintained exists, and has existed from 
beginning, in the Democratic mind between bank paper and Go 
vernment paper. ‘I will onl¥ add,” he says, * 
doctrine always held by the Democratie party, that gold and silver 
constitute the true basis for a bank-note circulation. The question 
as to this is not the same with that as to a currency that is 
of itself made by the sovereign power a legal tender, and therefore 
money.” This is about as clear as mud; but what does the World 
say toit? We would advise Judge Pershing to ask himself, 
mental exercise, what the effect on bank cireul 
declaration by “ the sovereign power ” that it t 
Would this make it “money”? Ifnot, why not? Ifso, why does 
a bank circulation need to be based on gold and silver?) Why not 
pass an act to save banks the trouble of keeping coin and make 
their bills a legal tender in payment of debts, and thus have the 
delightful abundance of “the cireulating medium ” 
Nasby at the Confedrit Cross-Roads ? 


but here 
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close Of DIS 
} 
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The leading men of the Pennsylvania Industrial League, Messrs. 
Joseph Wharten, Henry C. Lea, and William Sellers, who have in 
times past acted with and supported Mr. William D. Kelley on fiseal 
questions, have found it necessary to issue a circular addressed to 
their old friends and associates disclaiming all connection with that 
gentleman in his present currency schemes, which they proicince 
‘‘revolutionary,” and ‘intrinsically and in the highest degree un- 
sound,” and “ devoid of that hold on common sense without which 
no financial structure has ever long endured, no matter by what in- 
genuity introduced, or by what authority enforced.” We would 


| submit, however, to these gentlemen whether it has not oecurred to 


them that the prolonged heat, not to say fanaticism, with which ali 
parties ia Pennsylvania, including the Industrial League, have en- 
forced the doctrine that the Government is bound not only to help to 
found and encourage branches of industry, but to come to their relief 
by changes in taxation whenever they are from any cause depressed 


| and need higher prices, is not producing its natural fruits, in de- 


bauching the publie mind in that State on the whole question of the 
relations of the people to the Government? In our view, that 
effect of the protective’ system on which free-traders dwell most 

the taxation of one portion of the community for the benefit of 
another—is small and insignificant compared to the effect the system 
preduces in confusing the minds of plain peopl to the thirgs which 
they ought to do for themselves, and those which the community at 
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large ought to do for them; and in a country governed by universal | complete satisfaction of both. In reply, the President sends the 
{ effect is dangerous in the highest degree. usual testimonial which he gives them all when they go out of office. 


He says he has received his letter of resignation of July 5 in due 

course, but held it on account of the “ continued persecution which 
Mr. Schurz has made his opening speech to an immense meeting | was being unjustly heaped on Mr. Delano by the public press.” 
in i, t is sa iy that, as a happy and effeetive He accepts it now in order to give his successor time to prepare for 
}) of popular oratory, in the best sense of that term, it was as | the meeting of Congress. He confirms Mr. Delano’s story about his 
good as anything he has ever uttered. He took occasion in opening | desire to retire a year ago, and his own unwillingness to let him 
to repudiate the assumption that he was working back into the Re- | do so, and trusts that “ the future will set him right with the public,” 
publican party, or that he was doing any other work in Ohio than | and that he will enjoy its confidence as heretofore, and assures 
he had done in the Senate when he withstood the inflationists of | him of his continued respect and friendship. As the President bore 
both parties in that body last winter. Some of his reductiones ad | testimony of a similar character to the virtues of “‘ Boss” Shepherd, 
absurdum, performed on the venerable Allen’s speeches, were very | by promptly renominating him for the office out of which he had 
happy specimens of that argument. Allen meets the difficulty about | been legislated for corruption, he can hardly take it amiss if we 
the great accumulation of money in the banks just now by | assume that his testimonials are not now worth anything to anybody, 
the assertion that money in bank is of no more use to the | and that he might as well have let Mr. Delano go in silence. 
community than ‘ corn-stalks,” and Senator Schurz had actually 
to point out to an acute commercial community that the talk 
of the oid war-horse was nonsense, because, as it is the custom 
of the American people to deposit their money in banks as soon as 
they get it, if money in bank is of no use to trade, the issue of 





Mr. Delano, with an affectation of modesty which is highly be- 
coming, would fain hope that the results of his administration of 
the Internal Revenue Office are not entirely unknown to his fellow- 
greenbacks to ‘bring the volume of the currency up to the wants | ¢jtizens. He presided over that office for a year and eight months, 
of trade” would have to be limitless and unending. It is of course | put, according to our recollection, he gave it very little of his per- 
useless and more or less dangerous to prophesy about a contest | sonal attention, and left it in a condition which betokened anything 
which at best will be close, but from all we hear there is good rea- but intelligent, consistent management or executive efficiency. The 
son for believing that it will end in a decisive victory for the friends | year following he had so far forgotten the cost of collecting the 
ofa sound currency. In fact, considering the character of Allen’s | revenue that, in a stump-speech in Ohio, he made out a difference 
opinions and speeches, his election would justify very gloomy views | of nearly two millions and a half between the last year of John- 
about things far more important than the vote of any one State on | gon’s and the first of Grant’s Administration, whereas the decrease 
any one question. . had been only about $160,000. This was a pretty serious error for 
Den a chief officer to make who desired to be remembered by his fellow- 

We had an inflation meeting in this city on Thursday last which | citizens, and it was heightened by a disingenuous omission to state 
had been long heralded, but somehow was by no means a success. | that the taxes under Johnson were much more numerous and com- 
Butler and Wendell Phillips were not among the speakers, though | plicated than they were subsequently, and required a larger force 
they had been promised; but the latter wrote a letter insinuating that | to eollect them; and that the ratio of cost of collection: to net 

ome public men were crazy, though he judiciously refrained from | receipts was, if anything, higher in 1869-70 than in some of the 
enumerating them. ‘The audience was small, and hostile to the ob- | years immediately preceding. In short, if there is anything we 
jects of the mecting. and the speeches were sad affairs. The resolu- | shall have to remember about Mr. Delano, it is that he succeeded 
tions repeated the cid aud well-known wish that “ the volume of the | an honest and capable Secretary of the Interior, who resigned be- 
eurreney should be made and kept equal to the wants of trade”; | cause he would not allow politicians to meddle with the affairs of 
demanded the withdrawal of all national-bank notes and the substi- | the Department, and that he in turn resigned long after it was 
tution of greenbacks, and that the latter should be received in pay- | evident that he was not capable, and at a time when his going, 
ment of all publie dues, ineluding at least one-half the customs | ynlike Secretary Cox’s, added strength to the Administration by 
duties, forgetting, we hope, that this would be cheating; and, finally, | removing a burden. 

the establishment of free State banks of discount and deposit. Such 
of the speakers as touched on the currency—for some spoke of 
nearly everything else—treated it metaphysically, that is, not as one | 
f the tangible facts of life, but as a figment of their own imagina- 
tions, to be shaped as they pleased. Nobody would suppose from 
their talk that the human will and human liberty of choice had any- 
thing to do with the value of different kinds of currency. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Henry Clews, our late Government banker, as Clews, 
Habicht & Co. in London, applied last week for his discharge in 
bankruptcy, but it was opposed on the ground of fraud by many 
creditors, and the hearing was postponed until September 30. The 
alleged frauds are very numerous, but mostly arise out of the deal- 
ings of the firm in carpet-bag bonds of the Southern States, and 
out ofthe transfer of assets left on Mr. Clews’s hands when he first failed 
in 1873 toa new firm which he subsequently formed, and which soon 
he reminds the President that he wished to resign last fall, when | failed also. Among the claims filed. against him last Thursday, on 
the President asked him to remain; that he repeated his wish last | which another charge of fraud is -based, is one of two persons 
spring with the same result ; and the reasons for this decision were the | named Cheever and Van Buren, who produce a contract made with 
importance, intricacy, and difficulties of the duties of his office, which | them by him in July, 1869, by which he agreed, in case he was 
he enumerates, and his own skill and fidelity in the discharge of | appointed “the financial agent of the Government in London, 
them, and his necessary exposure to falsehood and misrepresenta- | Paris, and Frankfort, to divide the profits of the same with B. H. 

unt of them. He adds that during all this time he has | Cheever and James Van Buren, one quarter each, they being part- 


L 





Seeretarv Delano has at last resigned, in a long letter, in which 


tioh on ace 
had the entire confidence and sympathy and co-operation of the Pre- | ners in such proportion.” They now allege that he made $600,000 
ident, while he on his part has for the President the “highest re- | by his agency, and has not fairly divided with them. It thus ap- 
card, founded upon unqualified confidence in his unselfish patriot- | pears that Clews was working for the agency two years before he 
ism, the accuracy and solidity of his judgment, and on the high | got it; and what the public would now like to know, and what, we 

nse of justice which has always ebaracterized him.” The general | trust, the next Congress will take pains to find out, is, who B. H. 

upression, in fact, conveyed by the letter is that one man of extra- | Cheever and James Van Buren are, and why Clews agreed to give 
ordinary talents and virtue has been employed by another to | them half his profits in case he was put in a Government place 


execute a task of extreme diffieulty, which he has performed to the ! of high financial trust and responsibility. 
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Sept. 80, 1875. 


The existence of this contract came to our knowledge in the | 


spring of last year. Wealways suspected that the existence of some- 
thing of the kind was necessary to account for Clews’s appointment. 
Mr. Boutwell, who made it, gave for it a reason which was on its 
face absurd, that the Treasury wished to put the business in Ameri- 
ean hands (Clews was an Englishman and his partner Habicht a 
Swede), and that the Barings had unduly pressed the State Depart- 
ment for a small balance during the war, which was untrue. 


The Nation. 


| 


' 


We | 


have never had the slightest doubt that this extraordinary change | 


had a job of some kind, and probably a disgraceful one, concealed in 
it, and we believed that Mr. Boutwell was responsible for it, as he 
was in part for the Sanborn scandal. We hope that the next House 
wil! therefore thoroughly investigate him on this point, and that 
his health will not break down under it at the critical moment, as it 
did in the Simmons trouble. He is one of a class of politicians who 
just now will repay the close and undivided attention of all patriotic 
men, we mean the class which wnites great skill in the low arts of 
politics—those of chicane and intrigue—with an exterior of austere 
republican virtue and simplicity. 


market can be kept free and clear. Gold has ruled at 


1162, and the holders of it have the same control, but in respect to 
gold loans have exercised more forbearance, and with tl ( t of 
a less fitful foreign-exchange market. There has been less eoin im- 
ported than was expected, and not enough to give relief. It is still 


the settled opinion of bankers that a large amount of gold will have 


noon on Saturday the value 


to be imported to move the crops. A 
of 8100 currency was $85 74. 


There has been a strike among the operatives at F; 


everybody knows, for many weeks, to which the manufaetur 
were not at all averse, as it gave them a good excuse for ving idle 


Many or most of the mil 


during the dull times. 


on Monday, exacting, however, from all workers presenting them 
selves for employment a written pledge not to belong to the unions 
by which the strikes are begun or controlled. This caused the re 
| ealeitrants outside to form a mob, and attack these who had sur- 
, , 


| ariot on a small scale, which caused the mayor to call out the 


tia. 


The Cheever and Van Buren claim is likely to have ene curious | 


result. 
scribed as partners for one-half the profits of the Government finan- 


cial agency, which amounted as they say to $600,000, the Trustees in | 
sankruptey decided that the partners were liable for their share of 


the amounts, and they have accordingly begun proceedings against 
them. The point raised, it will be seen, resembles somewhat in 
morals though not in law that made against Mr. Henry C. Bowen, 
of the Independent, on the contract to push the sale of the Northern 
Pacific bonds by the use of his money and editorial columns, by Mr. 
I. R. Robinson, the counsel for the trustee of Jay Cooke’s estate. 
By the bye, why does Mr. Robinson not push on that suit? Is Mr. 
Bowen to be allowed to go on saying his prayers daily with that 
mass of ill-gotten stock and bonds on his shoulders? Does the Trus- 
tee not owe it to Mr. Bowen’s soul to try to the utmost to relieve 
him of it ? 


— 


On inspecting the contract, in which these two are de- | 


| 





The autumn trade has made good progress during the week, and | 


in some departments there has been a degree of activity not wit- 
nessed for several seasons. The rule, however, with buyers con- 
tinues to be to take small lots, make quick sales, and replenish 
stock frequently. Under favorable circumstances, such as scason- 


| 
able weather, country traders can buy goods for ‘‘ cash,” and turn | 
them into money, and make their payments to city jobbers, within | 


the time which the term “cash” covers. In business like this no 
paper is made, and the extent to which it is earried on is an expla- 


nation of the small stock of mercantile paper in the market. The 


favorable side of this kind of business is its entire safety to all con- | 


cerned; the unfavorable side is that it betokens lack of confidence 
in the future. The crops of the country meet the highest expecta- 
tions; the lowest estimate for cotton is 4,250,000 bales, and from 
this it runs up to 4,650,000 bales. With such a crop, even at a low 
price, the South particularly and the country generally cannot fail 
to be largely benefited. 


are also exceptionally good. In the West, wheat will be above the 


| burn and destroy what they leave. 


Other Southern crops, like sugar and rice, | 


average, and the corn crop will be the largest ever produced. A 
| to observe the concordats, and that, therefore, the late circular of 


low price for cotton is inevitable, both because of the immense crop 
and the depressed condition of manufacturing interests here and in 
England. During the week there has been a decline in breadstuffs, 
the foreign markets having for the time been overstocked by the 
heavy shipments there in July and August, when it was thought 
the European harvests had failed; the continued disorder ‘of 
the foreign-exchange market has also worked against the bread- 
stuff markets. 
Europe wants and must have a larger amount of grain from us than 
during the past two years, and later in the season the movement is 


| against the Carlists for the support of the priests. 


rendered, on their way to or from their work, and there \ 


The fact is that the directors of strikes have so little judg 
ment or discretion, and strikes are now becoming so common, that it 
; } 


tit’ 


is difficult for manufacturers to form any reliable calewation in t 
conduct of their business, and the exaction of some 


steadiness and persistence from workers seems absolutely ne 
if capital is to find any safe field in certain Kinds of production 
calling for expensive buildings and machinery. What will 


end of the struggle, as at present conducted, it would be hard to say. 


be the 


The news from Europe is mainly made up of rumors and counter- 
rumors from Herzegovina. As a rule, the 
insurgent successes have turned out false, wl 
been confirmed, a circumstance wh 


London 


reports of 


general 
ile th 
successes have 
one for the despatch to the 
has been established at Belgrade for fur 
news,” which is not unlikely. The Servians have w 
selves up to fever heat, and have been mobilizing their Woops, buy- 
but 





; ) +7 +] ? ee. There 7 
Standard that a bureau 


Sehing fallen and aan 
NSHINE taise and Waruke 


, ; . 
orKked toem- 


ing horses, and making other bellicose preparations, the 


re- 
straining hand of Austria will doubtless prevent outbreak of 
1 chance collisions 


any 


hostilities, though there is always danger tron 


on the frontier. It is almost impossible for a Turkish patrol 
or sentinel to leok long at an unarmed Servian without 
taking a shot at him, and the converse is equally true. 
The mediating consuls have got back to Mostar, the capital 


the 


after 
saddle,’ 


negotiation. 


wild-goose chase insurgent 
the 


having accomplished anything in the way of 


of Herzegovina, after a 
without 
The 
he merey 


headquarters, which are literally ‘in and 


rebels are scattered and worn out, and the country is att 
of the Turks and greatly desolated, one of the deplorable accom- 
paniments of Turkish fighting being the presence of large bodies of 
irregulars from Anatolia and Albania, who eat up everything, or 
Ajoint appeal] of the Christian 
powers to the Porte to make concessions aud restore peace is the 


last thing talked of. 


From Spain the news comes that the late Minister Castillo was 
not so stiff in his hostility to the priesthood as had been supposed ; 
that the Pope has his promise that the new Government would try 


the Nuncio to the bishops was not as unjustifiable as it seemed. 
Moreover, the rumor that the Nuncio had been recalled is contra- 
dicted, and, in fact, it looks as if the Alfonsists were again bidding 
The stories 
about the military operations are as conflicting as ever, but it seems 


as if the Government forces were really gaining ground. The longer 


Notwithstanding all this, however, it is kuown that | 


Alfonso manages to stay on the throne, the better his chances are, 
and the order for an election of the Cortes in December looks as if 
he thought himself strong enough to set up a regular Government 


expected to reach large proportions, provided the foreign-exchange |#A good deal will depend on its composition when it meets. 
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THE PARTY AND THE PRESS. 


The Nation. 


——-— 


| 


( \ NE of the most gratifying features in the present crisis is the 
; liness of the two parties to offer good nominations to the 
‘ rs. Hoth in this State and in Massachusetts, fer instance, the | 


spect of an alternative which, for general excel- 
nted to them fora long while. Thisis, in faet, 


ee, hi n t been press 


due to the exhaustion of the platform as a means ofinfluencing opinion. 
During the ten years which have elapsed since the war, both par- 
ties have mainly relied on their platform, which was so drawn as to 
have as much sound and cover as much space as possible. One of 
its essential features, and not the least amusing for along time, was the 
insertion of a clause intended, by some vague, meaningless phrases, 
to flatter or soothe or reassure all classes and interests, however 
much opposed to each other. The party, for instance, regularly 
once a year undertook, with unblushing front, to solve all those 
problems of society which lie in the reconciliation of conflicting 
claims, or, in other words, all the really serious problems of poli- 
ties. It would offer to pass laws which would satisfy the laborer 
and capitalist, the borrower and the lender, the poor and the rich, 
the carrier and the passenger, the bailer and bailee, mortgagor and 
mortgagee, the producer and consumer, the farmer and manufac- 
turer, and so on through the list of social and legal relations; and 
then, at the close, there was apt to be a highly entertaining plank, 
based on the assumption that some evil-disposed persons were en- 
gaged in trying to prevent the payment of the. pensions of the 
soldiers and sailors, and conveying the assurance that the convention 
had its eye on them, and would foil their nefarious game. 
Of course, to do even half the work which the party thus cut out for 
itself, supposing it to be the party in power, there would have to be 
a large and earefully arranged collection of statistics in the hands 
of the Government; a bedy, larger or smaller, of leaders of legisla- 
tion capable of drawing conclusions from them; & majority in Con- 
gress willing to be guided by the best opinion of the civilized world 
on the knotty points of political economy and jurisprudence; and a 
publie sentiment, either thoroughly enlightened on the more recon- 
lite questions of the day, or else prepared to support somebody who 
was. But to such a combination of circumstances nobody con- 
cerned in drawing platforms ever looked. Indeed, any mention 
of such a thing as a necessary accompaniment or consequence of 
the platform would have excited great laughter in the committee- 
room, and a dozen representatives of the Ungrammatical Plain Man 
would have jumped up to say that they thought that the country 
could be saved without all this fuss. The general result was apt to 





be, that, to a declaration of principles worthy of a council of Comtist | 


sages, there was appended a list of candidates whose views on the 
prominent topics of the day were as simple and artless as those of 
the Congressman who, finding the currency forcing itself on his 
attention, determined to ‘‘read up” on it, and demanded of the 
Washington bookseller ‘John Smith on the Wealth of the People,’ 
but, learning that this was not to be had, admitted that ‘ Barnum’s 
Art of Making Money’ would do just as well. 

This plan of making a high-sounding platform do all the work of 
the canvass, and, in facet, serve in place of legislation—of which a 
good illustration is to be found in the Republican action with regard to 
the civil-service reform after the declarations of the Philadelphia Con- 


Set?) 


vention—was pursued with tolerable success until 1872, when the 
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year we have inereased care on both sides in the selection of can- 
didates, and increased modesty and simplicity in the construction 
of platforms, and a total silence about the pensions of the soldiers 
and sailors. Neither party offers to solve all the great social prob- 
lems, and regenerate the commonwealth within the twelvemonth 
next ensuing. The most that either promises to do is to restore specie 
payments, and secure common honesty in the management of the 
public funds, or else to ward off the horrible calamity of a contrac- 
tion of the currency. It is true that Kelley promises the joys of 
Eden through his 3-65 bond, but then he has not succeeded in 
inducing either Republicans or Democrats formally to adopt his 
schemes. 

Of course all this is full of suggestions. There is one, however, 
that presents itself with peculiar prominence, and that is the en- 
quiry why the better, semi-independent class of Republican news- 
papers—of which Harper’s Weekly may be taken as a good type— 
which have to a certain extent assumed the relation of a loving ob- 
server and critic towards it instead of the old one of organ—why this 


| Class delays its criticisms and its warnings until things reach the 


sad pass in which we now see them in this State, for instance. 
Why not speak out more boldly when the first signs of deterioration 
in an Administration present themselves? The first sign that Gene- 
ral Grant had abandoned the strait and narrow way on which we 
all supposed that he had entered when he took office, was the ap- 
pointment of Tom Murphy as Collector of this port. Why should 
honest and upright Republican papers have then gone on pretend- 
ing that Tom was a good person and an unobjectionable person for 
the place? Why again remain silent when Casey began his per- 
formances at New Orleans, or pretend that, even if his cenduct 
was a little irregular, he was a good man, beset by evil-doers and 
sternly battling for the right? Why look on so long without 
protest when Attorney-General Williams was treating the State 
constitutions at the South as if they were so much waste-paper ? 
Why say nothing when Boutwell began to treat the Treasury as 
if it were his private business, for which his own views of expe- 
diency furnished the law? We might multiply these questions al- 
most indefinitely. They would be answered of course differently by 
different journals—by the Times, for instance, in one way, and by 
Harper's Weekly in another ; but all answers would lead us to the 
same conclusion—viz., that all discussion of public questions by the 
press, in order to be profito»le, or, in fact, in order not to be mis- 
chievous, has to take it for granted and for firmly established that 
the influence of power is corrupting, and has always been corrupt- 
ing, except in the case of very rare natures and under very peculiar 
circumstances. Therefore, when men in power begin to show signs 
of consulting their own wills, or convenience, or passions, rather 
inore than the public welfare, it is chimerical to suppose that they 
will, if left to themselves or patted on the back, retrace their steps 
and mend their ways. They never, or hardly ever, do so. The love 
of doing what they please grows with the doing of it, and after its 
gratification has lasted a certain length of time they become in- 
capable of taking advice, and treat criticism as insolence. This is 
true of parties as well as of individuals, of presidents as well as of 


| kings. The time to check them on their downward course is at the 


Cincinnati movement and the interest which it at first excitedshowed | 
that it did not work well. Then came the theory that the Republican | 


party in power was a Kind of church, which had to be reformed 
from the inside, for which there could be no substitute, and the 
leaders of which derived from the possession of “ orders,” if we may 
use the expression, a constant right to lead in spite of occasional 
i This lasted two years, or until last fall, when the 
party, after drawing up platforms of more than usual power and 


volume, nominated exaetly the same old hacks for office as before, 


| found to its astonishment that the public was not only tired of 
platforms but had lost confidence in “ reform within the party,” 
and Was disposed to seek reform anywhere. The result is that this 


moment of beginning it. It follows from this that “reform within 
the party” is an idle dream. No party has ever yet reformed itself. 
Party diseases are always fatal. The present state of things illus- 
trates very well, too, the futility of the idea that by keeping silent 
about its failings, or condoning them, the Republican party could 
be Kopt in power and the Democratic party out. The support of 
the Administration by the honest press, so far from saving it, bas 
simply helped to debauch the public taste and blunt its moral sen- 
sibilities; the Democrats have come in, or are coming in, all the 
same. 


POPULAR PROTECTION AGAINST FINANCIAL QUACKERY. 

F TER the experience through which the country is now passing, 
d it is to be hoped that something will be done to make at least 
that portion ef political economy which relates to the nature and 
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use of money a more prominent subject of instruction in common 
schools. The subject is taught in the colleges, but then very few 
people go to college, and it is high time that at least elementary 
notions of sound finance were imbedded in the mind of everybody 
before engaging in the active work of life. Political economy, it is 
true, is full of points on which stable or generally accepted con- 
clusions have not been reached; but then there are some prin- 
ciples as firmly established as any truths of physical science, and 
which it ought to be popularly regarded as a mark of childish folly 
to doubt; and the futility of irredeemable paper is one of them. 
It ought to be as disgraceful and ridiculous in our day and genera- 
tion for a grown man to go about like Kelley, or Allen, or Carey, 
trying to persuade people that good money could be manufactured 
by a printing-press, as to go about trying to persuade them that 
the sun goes around the earth. In short, the impossibility of dis- 
pensing with gold and silver as a measure of value ought to be by 
this time settled as one of the fundamental and indisputable facts 
of life, which are only questioned in lunatic asylums. 

We do not believe the popular ignorance on the subject 
is nearly as great as the inflationists imagine. There is a 
strong element of farce in their agitation, which makes the 
wags enjoy their speeches, as containing the materials of a 
huge joke; and then the entirely penniless people, who have 
nothing to lose by change, are of course easily led by any scheme 
which promises to increase their ‘‘ purchasing power” in how- 
ever slight a degree; but there are not many Americans en- 
gaged in the purchase or sale of commodities, and out of debt, who 
are reajJly deceived by the inflationist gospel. Such apparent popu- 
lar success as it has achieved is largely due to the fact that the 
panic of 1873 was most destructive among the great enterprises. 
It found large numbers of persons laden with investments on a large 
scale, which required a long period of prosperity to enable them to 
turn out well. 
men among us, with great capacity for making a noise, who would 
like consumption to receive a stimulus, however brief, that would 


The consequence is that there is a powerful body of | 
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enable them to get rid of their stock of goods; or would like the | 


value of paper money sufiiciently lowered to enable them to pay a 
very large debt with a small sum in coin or other commodity. 


tion which is wanting to the friends of resumption. 
It has also to be taken into account that the West has received 
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caiman cinta asain 
cease to be current in the course of a short buggy ride, as used to 


e said of some of the Western bank-notes. This is a point which 


the orators now wrestling with the Ohio intlationists ought to, and 
», bear in mind, and which they can readily deal with, 
by showing that the National bank-bills, if their redem] 


doubtless di 
tion in gold 
were guaranteed by the Government as their redemption in green- 
backs is now guaranteed, would really possess all the qualities which 
now makes the greenback dear to the West—that is, they would 
circulate all over the country and would possess uniform purchasing 
power. A return to specie payments does not therefore 
return to “ wildcat banking” or to make a “ bank-nete detector’ 
once more a necessary part of every trader’s business equipment. 
Now, however, that the Government has committed the great 
error of issuing irredeemable paper, and of making it a legal tender 


+ 


’ 


nothing will ever prevent a revival of the demand for fresh 
paper in times of difficulty, by a larger or smaller body of persons, 
except a better popular acquaintance with financial history. If 
there was a chance, even small, of making money by maintainin; 


issues of 


that the sun went round the earth, great orators and writers would 
be sure to present themselves in hard times, and maintain that this 
was really the case, and that the astronomers who held t 
Copernican theory were horse-leeches who fattening on 
popular simplicity and eredulity; and they would have a certain 
measure of success, if it Were not that the truth of science at | 

has worked its way, in spite of appearances to the eontrary, into 
the list of popular fundamental assumptions. The reason wt 

quacks are so bold and unblushing in finance is that all we know 
about finance is an inference from the recorded experience of 
other countries and other No examination of 
paper-money or of gold by itself, as we see it in use to-day, 
would throw any light on their necessary relations as currency. 
When we want to understand this, we have to read the history of a 
variety of experiments, made in various places and at various times, 
which is just what the quacks refuse to do, and they 
because their audiences have not it either. We 
that there has not been a single expedient proposed in 
country within the last ten years to enable us to dispense 


» the 


were 


generations. 


flourish 
done believe 


this 


with 


| redemption in specie, Which has not been tried and has not failed in 
These people have a direct, personal, and strong motive for agita- | 


some American colony or State ; nay, there is hardly one which 


| was not tried in the State of Texas during its brief existence as an 


from the greenbacks its first experience of good money of any kind. | 


They are, it is true, irredeemable, but then, unlike the old bank-bills 


of that region, they are current everywhe:e, and a man does not find | 


his funds dwindle in his pocket as he rides away from home, and 


is delivered from all fear of broken banks and most of his fear of | 


counterfeits. We at the East in these latter years can, in fact, 
hardly understand the amount of loss and inconvenience which 


has been infused into Western life in times past by the attempt of 


new communities to get along without hard money. These 


attempts have generaliy consisted in the 


establishment of 


banks of all sizes, exempt from proper legislative control, and often | 


started by swindling adventurers, prepared to wind up the concern 
before their first issue of bills could get back on them. The memory 
of this state of things, which really lasted down to the war, is very 
bitter at the West, and makes the ery of ‘“‘ free banking,” which is 
so popular with us, anything but popular with people out there. In 
point of fact, with gold, or with bills redeemable in gold, they have 
never been familiar. The kind of redeemable paper of which they 
have had most experience is paper which everybody forbore present- 
ing for redemption lest he should break the bank, but passed on to 
his neighbor as fast as he could, not knowing the day when it might 
cease to be current, and which had a different value in every town 
he entered, and in some no value at all. The charm of the green- 
back to him, besides of course its poetic value as being * battle- 
born and blood-stained,” lies in its being universally acceptable, 
and possessing uniform purchasing power in any part of the coun- 
try. It is, doubtless, of different values on different days; but the 
value, whatever it may be, is the same everywhere; and it does not 


independent republic. The constant revival of them, therefore, in 
pamphlets, of which nearly every editor receives half-a-dozen every 
week, and in speeches and bills and resolutions, and the complacency 
with which hard-money men have to sit down to refute them as it 
they were new, startling suggestions, are almost disereditable to our 
civilization. One of the marks of civilization is familiarity with the ex- 
perience of the race in its various fields of activity. Civilized men are 
not expected to have to discover everything afresh in each generation, 
and one of the uses of schools is to enable each generation to profit 
by this experience. The amount of attention Kelley, and Phillips, 
and Allen, and Carey, and their kind receive furnishes, therefore, 
a serious reflection on our system of popular education. Wendell 
Phillips, not long ago, arose unblushingly in the Social Science 
Association to debate finance and advocate paper-money, and 
showed in five minutes that he had so little aquaintance with the 
subject that he did not understand the English Bank-Charter Act 
of 1844, and did not know what bappened when the Act was ‘ sus- 
pended ” in a panie by the action of the Ministry; and yet he still 
perambulates the country and delivers himself on this same subject, 
without the slightest increase of diffidence, and one occasionally 
sees refutations of him two columns jong from old financiers in the 
Boston papers. He is enabled to do this solely owing to the large- 
ness of the number ef people among us who suppose that everything 
in finance is mysterious, that all its points are still open to discus 

sion, and that we here, in the matter of our greenbacks, 
ing new ground on which even intuitionists like Phillips may by 

some lucky stroke throw fresh light. And yet such financiers as 
he, if popular education on such matters were what it ought to be, 


are tread- 


' would be as easily found out as any Eigbth-Avenue astrologer. 
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SCOTLAND.—THE ARGYLESHIRE GATHERING 

Sept. 11, 1875. 
| fi just been re-reading, in the land of iis birth, the most delightful 
f English ] rals, Arthur Clough’s long-vacation poem, “The 
Be f ber-na-Vuolich.” Clough, during his too short life, was so well 
ict nand so highly estimated on your side of the Atlantic that Ineed not ask 
F you or your readers know the po¢m. The proverb that a prophet is 
not | | in his own country was never better illustrated than in Clough’s 
lor year ter the publ ion of ** The Bothie” in a limp paper 
er, like an Oxford prize poem, very few people in England except 
Clough’s old college friends had read the poem, or even heard of it. Clough 
\ known by a few as a hard-working official in the office of the Committee 
ef Couneil on Education, and as secretary, for the love of her and of her 
work, to Miss Florence Nightingale. No one except his most familiar 
friends recomnized in **the grave man nicknamed Adam ” one of the most 
genuinely poetic natures of his time. It was only after his early death, and 
when his poems were collected together, that the English world knew his 
worth. In America, I have been given to understand, he was appreciated 


much earlier, [lis sterling character, his energy of intellect, and his whole 


tone of thought were acceptable to a people who were sensitive to such 
eyralitic be that as it may, TI feel certain that none of your countrymen 
or countrywomen who care for the sort of life that this poem treats of could 
object to be once more reminded of it. Every time I read the pastoral I 
eem to appreciate more thoroughly the fresh sense of healthy manliness, 
the subtle humor, the love of wild wandering among the stern grandeur and 
the softer beauty of Highland scenery, and the genuine spirit of the Oxford 


undergraduate life, which the author has embodied in his poem. Perhaps 


one ought to have known the pleasures of a long-vacation reading party, 


and to have lived by ‘* the moorland of Rannoch,” or in that lone land in 


the westward, where 


Ty 


the great peaks look abroad over Skye to the westernmost islands, 


Knoyda1 t, Moydart, Morrer, Ardgower, and Ardnamurchan ips; 
to appreciate to the full the beauties of the pastoral, the music of the grand 
old Gaelic names, and the fresh, breezy life of the heathery Highlands. 
But even a brief sojourn in the Western Highlands during the golden 


September weather which we have been enjoying of late enables 


’ 


which 


one to gather something of the spirit pervades every line 
of the poem. Except, perhaps, the western shores of Greece, there is 
no part of any country on this side of the Atlantic which can bear 


comparison with the Western Highlands of Scotland for beauty of scenery 
and variety of effects. The very climate which, in ordinary years, but not 
in this year, is the wettest in the United Kingdom, helps the seenery, and 
by bringing out the intensity of color in the landscape heightens the effects ; 


and none of these beauties escaped Clough’s eye. If it be true that Sir 


Walter Scott made the Highlands, it is no less true that Clough gave a 
finishing touch to no inconsiderable portion of them. His poem is a 
treasure-house of perfect descriptions of Highland scenery. Take, for in- 

-e, the following eight lines, where the whole glories of the autumn tints 


(coming on, alas, too rapidly this year for those whose holiday is drawing 


Ol 
to a close, and who must soon find themselves in the sloppy streets of 
London) are brushed in with such delicacy of touch and feeling : 


** It was on Saturday eve, in the gorgeous bright October, 
Then when brackens are changed, and heather blooms are faded, 
And amid russet of heather and fern green trees are bennie ; 
Alders are green and oaks ; the rowan scarlet and yellow ; 
One great glory of broad gold pieces appears the aspen, 
And the jewels of gold that were hung in the hair of the birch-tree, 
Vendulous, here and there, her coronet, necklace, and ear-rings, 
Cover her now, o’er and o'er; she is weary and scatters them from her.” 





But it is not my intention to write you a treatise upon Scotch scenery, 
or even upon Clough’s poem. I was led to re-read ‘‘ The Bothie ” by the 
fact that I have just returned from assisting at an entertainment almost 
identical with that which Clough describes in his opening lines. 
last Wednesday at what ig called ‘‘ The Argyleshire Gathering,” or assem- 
bling of the clans of the county of Argyle ; and if you care to read in hard, 
unsympathetic prose a record of what took place there, when you can get 


I spent 


an outline of the same thing in Clough’s sparkling verses very much better 
done, [ shall he glad to give it to you. 
And, first of all, I had better tell you of the origin of this gathering and 


of the locality in which it is held. Argyleshire, as you are aware, is the 
land of the Campbells. The great Campbell, or ‘‘ The Maccallum-more,” as 
he is called in this county, is the Duke of Argyll, and four years ago his 
eldest son, the Marquis of Lorne, married the Princess Louise, the fourth 


daughter of the Queen; and, as 


all the Campbells round here tell 
roman the Queen was, puir leddie, when she married | 


Nation. 


| 
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her tochter Maccallum-more’s son.” Besides being the land 


of the Campbells, Argyleshire is a long straggling county, intersected 


upon 


all sides by great arms of the sea running far inland, like Norwegi: 


on 





fiords, : nd separating one lot of Camphelis from other lots of Campbelis, 


and all the people who are net Campbells from each other and from the 


much haunted by tourists 
eas are land-locked 


it is a picture 
his 


and they are frequented by 


‘sque county, and is 
lis 


yachts and pleasure-boats of all shapes and sizes 


f’ _— 1! 
Campbells, 


and sportsmen at { season of the vear. meinly, 


and of every construction, very much as they are by herrings and by por- 
pursue the herrings. The eapital of 
where also is the castle of Maccallum-more, But Inverary is but a fishing 
village, standing at the head of an inland loch leading to nowhere, and 
Oban, on the other 


} 


poises which 


the county is Inverary, 


visited by no one who has got any other place to visit. 
hand, in the northwestern part of the county, is the Charing Cross of the 
Highlands. Wherever you wish to go, be it to the north or the south or 
the east or the west, you are pretty sure to find yourself at Oban. It is 
situated on a beautiful circular bay on the Frith of Lorn—big enough to 
contain a fleet of yachts ; and last Wednesday there were upwards of a score 
of them at anchor, some being among the finest in the yachting list, and among 
them the American yacht the? Viking; and it contains a number of the 
best-appointed and roomiest hotels in Great Britain. Such being the con- 
ditions of the county, an idea presented itself, at the ‘‘ home-coming ” of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Lorne four years ago, to some of the many 
Campbells, that the occasion of the alliance between Maccallum-more’s son 
and a princess of the blood might be utilized so as to bring about friendly 
relations with the other Campbells and with the county people who were not 
Campbells, whom, owing to the physical geography of the county, they 
It was proposed to establish a gathering of the Ar- 
gyleshire clans once a year at Oban. Such a scheme, well carried out, 
could hardly fail to be beneficial to the county. It might tend to promote 
other alliances, of a humbler character perhaps than that of the great proto- 
type, but if suitably arranged between rich Saxons who invaded the coun- 
ty during the shooting season, and poor Campbells who remained there 
A Campbell, even when 
Efforts were accordingly 





were unable to visit. 


all the winter, the clan might not be the losers. 
on pleasure bent, preserves a frugal mind. 


made to start an annual gathering of all the Argyleshire families 
and their friends. The same sort of thing takes place among the 


Mackenzies of Inverness-shiré at Inverness, among the Duffs and Grants of 
Aberdeenshire at Braemar, among the Menzies and Stuarts and Macalpines at 
Blair-Athol, and why not among the Campbells at Oban ? Highland 
sports are carried on at all these places, with prizes to be given away by the 
lady of the locality to the successful competitors. Balls take place, where 
everybody who is duly vouched for by some responsible person assembles 
and makes himself or herself friendly and pleasant. For four years now, 
as I understand, all Argyle has been in the habit of assembling each year. 
Highland sports have come off and balls have been given, and the idea thus 
formulated and carried out has resulted in a complete success. 

It was at one of these ceremonials that I assisted last Wednesday ; and, if a 
stranger can form an opinion on so important a subject, I should say that 
any one who likes Highland sports, and is fond of social gatherings, could not 
fail to be pleased by what he saw. And what, you may ask, are Highland 
sports, and in what do they differ from sports that are not Highland ? Just 
as the roaring of a wild stag on the mountains is fiercer and wilder than 
the bellowing of the domestic bull in a fiel@, so Highland sports are fiercer 
and wilder than lowland sports, but in other respects they are not dissimilar. 
Foot-races are run by the Highlanders and the Lowlanders in very much 
the same way, and high jumping and wide jumping figure in the programme 
of both peoples. But tossing the caber—‘.e., jerking a young tree of the 
forest in such a way that it performs a complete somersault ; throwing the 
heavy hammer, putting the stone, playing piobairiachids, reels, and strath- 
speys upon the bagpipes, and dancing the sword-dance over two drawn 
claymores, at the risk of cutting your feet off by the ankles or gashing the 
calves of your legs, are pastimes in which none but kilted heroes can take 
part. These, however, were the rites at which we assisted on Wednesday. 
They were performed in a fine natural arena, surrounded by rocky terraces 
like the seats of a Roman amphitheatre, crowded with the natives of 
Argyle. All the county people were duly assembled, each family 
bringing their retainers, splendid in kilts and tartans, for the 
residents who hail from the sunny South like to see their people clad in the 
weird costume of the North. It was an interesting sight, and, while there 
is something pathetic in the efforts of the Gael to preserve his wild old rites 
and ceremonies, you could not help reflecting that much of the show was 
The Gaelic race is drifting fast to leeward. The Saxon is toeo 
Highland gatherings got up by wealthy South- 


spurious. 
strong and too rich for it, 
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erners and supported by them want the true ring of nationality. They 
tely modelled on the manners and customs of the past, and 


may be accura 


made t» look as like the real thing as sible. But just as it was found 





impossible, some years ago, to revive even a spark of medixval feeling in 


the elaborate attempt to get up a tournament of the ol 


len time in Eglin- 
ton-Castle, so here it is impossible to produce much more than a theatrical 
representation of the barbaric times. Professional caber-tossers and stone- 
putters with Saxon names win the first prizes over the genuine Celt of the 


country. Dancing-masters from Glasgow, and bagpipe-players from perhaps 





still further south, go the round of the various gatl 
But with all these drawbacks—if it be a drawback to fail to 


ierings and carry all 
before them. 
reproduce barbaric times—these mectings have their ments. They are 
social and friendly, and they keep up the old autonomic spirit of the coun- 
ties and shires in Scotiand, and that autonomic spirit is one of the safe- 
guards of the independence of the country, inasmuch as it fosters in the 
best way possible the idea of local self-government. 


THE LAND QUESTION IN AUSTRALIA. 
MeLpourne, June 14, 1875. 

—— has at last met. Although the programme of a weak 

Ministry is necessarily one of compromise, the political situation is 
such that we cannot avoid discussing questions of universal interest. Our 
particular problems just now are the question of abolishing a Second Cham- 
ber, or at least making it ineffective ; the question of secular education ; the 
question of giving the right to mine on private property ; and how to 
rearrange our land-laws. 1 do not think there will be much discussion on 
secular education. It is established ; it is a success; and we are not 
seriously intimidated by a threat from the orator of the Irish Catholics that 
he will draw ‘“‘the free and flashing sword” to put it down. Neither, I 
fear, will the question of reforming the constitution occupy any very pro- 
minent place in the debates. 
Council, cannot be commanded to commit political suicide, and will cer- 
tainly not be cajoled or frightened into it while it is supported by the 
In the next place, the 


In the first place, our Second Chamber, the 


strong feeling of the moneyed classes in the colony. 
present Ministry is not supposed to have any convictions, or any even plau- 
sible plan. ‘The belief in well-informed circles seems to be that it has 
arranged to be beaten and withdraw gracefully on this matter, provided 
the Council will assent to the bill for mining on private property, which, in 
one form or another, has been repeatedly sent up by the Assembly and 
rejected by the Council. My own impression, I confess, is that the Council 
will never pass anything more revolutionary in this direction than a bill to 
legalize contracts between the land-owner and the miner ; that is, to take 
the property in minerals from the state, and vest it in those who have 
bought land. <A few weeks will show how far Iam right. Meanwhile, the 
question of the Land Bill is before the country, and it will perhaps interest 
your readers to know what the issues involved are. Our difficulties are, I 
think, of a special kind. 

They began with the gold-diggings, or our sudden burst into great pros- 
perity. Several thousands of men suddenly enriched wanted to invest their 
savings in land and make themselves homes in their adopted country. 
Victoria was then divided, under an ordinance of that ingenious theorist 
Lord Grey, into settled, intermediate, and unsettled districts. The settled 
districts, which were alone open to ordinary purchasers, comprised about 
3,000,000 acres, not quite an eighteenth of the whole area of the country. 
On 32,090,000 acres of unsettled territory our sheep-farmers, to whom our 
land had been leased, claimed an absolute right of pre-emption, and a 
preferable right of occupation on the remainder. Without going into an 
old question, I may perhaps say that I do not think the squatters’ claim 
was borne out by the strict words of the regulations under which they had 
rented their land. Still, the incautious policy of Government, denounced 
at the time by Mr. Robert Lowe, who was then an Australian politician, 
had no doubt led the sheep-farming class to entertain unreasonable expecta- 
tions. Hence there has always been in Victoria a strong feeling of bitter- 
ness between the squatters or sheep-farmers—who think that they have been 
illegally deprived of the right to buy up the fee-simple of the colony at a 
tenth of its value—and the small farmers and laborers, who resented the 
attempt to exclude themselves from the land, and resent with less justice 
the large fortunes which the sheep-farming interest has made in virtue of 
early and inexpensive settlement. Practically, therefore, every Land Bill 
since the democratic clement has become ascendant represents the determi- 
nation of the working-classes not only to secure themselves a supply of 
cheap land, but to keep the large landed proprietors from increasing their 
actual estates. An American will perhaps find it difficult to understand 
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is supposed to be really fit for oceu; mand of this 1 000 
been sold, while about 15,000,000 remain to be disposed of. Were these 
thrown open indiscriminately for selection at £1 an acre, or sold at auction 
to the highest bidder, there is no doubt that in five vears nine-tenths of 
them would have been taken up by a few hundred rich men « ving the 
confidence of the banks, and that the small proprietors of the rema 
would be bought out in aboul five years mor An ¢ n { { 
English school of course argues that the state ha to do with t 
position or numbers of those who buy land from it, and has no 
interfere with the natural prerogrative of capital to employ itself as if lik 
best. The great majority of Australians, however, are tirmly d ni 
that the land shall not be monopolized by a few rich men. We prefer 
French subdivision to the large estates of the Enelish gentry : and we pre- 
fer it the more as the rich men have not struck reot in the country, are 
often absentees, and never cordially democratic 

But how are we to sell land and prevent the longest purse from acquit 
ing it? Having lived through many Australian land-laws, [ feel 
the cardinal who had ‘‘seen = four-and-twenty | 
They are all like one another, and all failur The svstem of 
auction, except to a small extent, has been universally al! 
cally, it is always worked by combinations of land-sharks, who it 
the profit of the state, and prefer the large land-own 
small. Excluding auctions, the first idea was to row open an 
4,000,000 acres, which was never to fall below 2,000,000, * sel ns in 
small lots by persons bound to eultivate or improy to ae 1 Valu 


But as the state proposed to sell land worth 








settler, need I say that the squattor first org 1 dummies, who w 
take up land in their own names for him, and aft urd adu 
out the bona-fide settlers ? In fact, many a small farm do bette 
than part with his first selection. During the three years’ residence \ 
the law compels before it gives him a ti he ean pay his v by 
crops from a virgin soil, or by carting aad wood-cutting : and at the e1 
of the time he may easily make £1,000 profit on his cheap bargain with th 
state, and move off to a fresh selection in one of the neigh ner colonies 
or even, if he does not shrink from making a false declaration, in Victoria. 
Meanwhile, new land is being alienated every year from the state at a price 
far below its value ; the number of genuine cultivators does not increase 
very rapidly ; and a great proportion of the land sold notoriously passes into 
the hands of the men whose properties are already overgrown. P nally, 
I hold a strong view that the farming class in a new country must always be 
migratory. Where land is cheap and labor dear, it pays better to till for a 
short time, andthen shift the hom id, than on exhausting t ] 
or recruiting it by costly manures. T therefore view without dismay the shift- 
ing of our popu 1, Which creates and abandons tor ps with a hapy 
facility, and believe that the cheapest way of tillage is provision Ilv the best, 
| or at least that the state is not bound to promote scientific agriculture by 
legal enactments. But our prese s seem t , 
and demoralizing. They have « that 1 ve lave 
bounty for living in districts whi not irally n or 
that at the end of three years it may go out of them again at a pret 
Nor is it too much to say that these men are t ed to much dishone 
in the matters of residence and improvements, and are not likely to he t 
better for the three years of purposeless work or vagabondage which fall 
to their lot in the barren districts thet would never be settled but for the 
law. Besides, the condition of residence | hardly upon the large class in 
towns who would like to invest in and improve land, but who cannot live 
upon it away from their work. The new Isnd-law Mr. Casey has intro- 
duced seems on the old Jines and rather worse than its predecessors. To 
prevent the transfer of land, he propose withhold the titles till after 


thirteen years, This will certainly prevent the transfer, but it will also 
prevent settlement, as no small cultivator can hope to earn a living on 
land that he cannot mortgage. It is in fact a proposal to bind the farmer 
to the soil for a term of years. Next, a few acres outside the pastoral dis- 


tricts are to be thrown open to non-resident selectors. And lastly, in com- 


« 





pliance with a very general wish that the crown lands should be leased or 
sold, so that the state may get the increased increment of value, a small 
experience in this direction is to be made with some of the river frontages 
near Melbourne. There are some minor provisions, good and bad, such as 
that licenses cannot be assigned, but these are points of detail on which 1 


‘ dwell the less, as I fee! confident that every attempt to make the system 








» artificial will only make it more defenceless against wealth and legal 
I regard Mr. Casey’s measure as a practical admission of defeat, 


and expect the land-q n to take a new, a revolutionary form. 


it may doso in of two ways. Our most original politician here, Mr. 


nbotham, has given in a modified adhesion to the system I have alluded 


to of having all the crown lands sold. Mr. Higinbotham is a man of high 


character, acknowledged honest and honorable even by those who denounce 
him as a red republican, is the most genuine orator we possess, and is 
Vi 5 popular, 
lance to that of leader of a party or lieutenant of an administration. 
Should he, however, d 
it will at least receive « fair trial on a large scale. But the plan which at 
present captivates the popular fancy is undoubtedly one proposed by a very 
inferior politican, Mr. Woods, who desires to put a progressive tax upon 
land, Some of cur mob orators have already carried this to the extent of 
proposing that the tax should go up a penny for every 1,000 acres, so that 
® man holding from one to two hundred thousand would practically be 
fined half or three-quariers of his income, even in the not very probable 
ease that his land averaged.a pound an acre in value. I have such con- 
fidence in the moderation and good sense of our people that I do not believe 
any extreme scheme of this sort will be listened to. But I think even 
mederate men are inclining to tax large properties at a rather higher rate 
than small. The question is whether a small differential tax would not 
induce our largest land-owners to bring their outlying properties into the 
market, or at least abstain from buying up fresh land. We could then 
abolish the system of bounties, and let the farmer select as he liked from 
the unsold crown lands at something like the market value, or at most 
with some facilities of deferring payment. 
work badly or be evaded. Under any circumstances, I apprehend the 
land question will be the great problem of all the Australian colonies for 
many years to come. 


“THE ONE-MAN POWER.” 


To tue Eprror or Tne Nation: 


Sir: Your editorial article in the Nation of 9th inst., on ‘‘ The one- 
man power in finance,” indicates your opinion, supported by several illus- 
trations, that society in most or all of its subdivisions is subject to the same 
one-man power, whenever organized efforts are directed to accomplish any- 
thing. If this view is correct, is it not owing to natural laws governing 
mental forces, analogous to those that rule in gravitation, and therefore to 
be assumed as present and active in all associations of men ? 


The truth of this appears in all the walks and conditions of life. In any 


The N 


Iiis one fatal fault is that he prefers the position of a free | 
| course. 


ide on advocating his plan, I think it certain that | 
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ation. 
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power in finance, ‘even if it would be impossible to prevent their doing 
things, it ought not to be impossible to compel a report of them, and account 
for them after they have been done” ; but in abatement of the value of this, 
you had already written, after noticing the necessary qualities that go to 


” 


make up a man capable of this control : 


‘** Anybody who has these qualities naturally makes his way to the front 
in all moneyed concerns, and naturally becomes president or cashier ; and 
the directors trust him because they know he is abler than they are, and he- 
cause in nine cases out of ten they would be incompetent to criticise his 
If they were competent to criticise it, they would be his equals ; but 
they are not, and they know it, and they know that no statement he could 
make to them of what he proposed to do, and his reasons for doing it, would 
make them wise enough really to supervise him.” 


‘he difficulty could hardly be better stated ; but if his own directors, 
men who own the interest in his charge, and who have selected and em- 
ployed him, cannot, and cannot be made to understand him, will his report 
to the public be generally understood, and tend to correct his measures ? 
In view of your quotation from the London Economist, showing that Lon- 
don bankers regard the one-man power in finance as the least of two 
evils, and the probable fact that all or nearly all the banks in your 
own city and throughout the country rest largely on the management 
of one man to each, and the fact that all human interests, when com- 
mitted to organized numbers of men, appear to take life and action from 
some one of the number, is it not probable that there exists a law of our 
congregate being that, irrespective of the number that deliberates, all other 


| counsel must give way to the best counsel, and of necessity the best counsel 


Possibly this plan also may | 





group of school children at play the controlling influence generally rests 


with one, or at most, with two or three. 
men of a church, though they may have been elected by a pure democracy— 
that is, by the whole vote of the body they represent—yet in nearly all cases 
some one man will outweigh in efficiency all the others. If the represen- 
tatives of any given denomination meet in state conference, or presbytery, 
or convention, and they deliberate in committee of the whole, they will, in 
any important matter, appoint a sub-committee, consisting of a few mem- 
bers, who embody the principal forces applicable to the measure ; and when 
these retire to deliberate. the residuum of strength will be soon apparent in 
one of the number selected. The same is especially true of legislative 
bodies, whether State or national. The Speaker with care divides the House 
into a variety of committees ; each committee is composed of men, in his 
opinion, having especial abilities for the particular interest ; and the com- 
mittee constitutes in large degree the strength of the whole body, when any 
measure within its supervision is taken up. This committee, in the mean- 
time, will have practically concentrated its forces in one man, or at most 
one man to each political party represented. 

We come therefore, in a sense, and in the sense in which your article is 
writien, to a one-man power, 
as the heaviest metal, h 


ve the most value ? For the necessary evils grow- 


ing out of this must not society find compensation in the value and brii- 
liancy of its best men, thu 
polished in their several places ? As a partial remedy for the damage that 
will result from an occasional explosion, like the one that forms the subject 


of your paper, you suggest, in regard to persons wielding the one-man 


In any board of trustees or vestry- | 


Is there any escape from this in human | 
? and is escape desirable ? Should not the weightiest reason, as well | 
| bonds have not yet been paid. 


formed by constant friction, and chiselled and | 


will be the thought of some one of the number ? Sometimes the single voice 
of this best counsel is heard from among the people outside of legislative 
halls and government cabinets, and then it becomes, as quoted by John 
Bright from an old poet : 


‘*A yet auguster thing 
'rhan parliament or king.” 


This may be a law of the “survival of the fittest,” or it may rest on 
the maxim that ‘‘ Providence favors the heaviest artillery.” 


Henry W. Lorp. 
PonT1ac, Micn., Sept. 13, 1875. 


{The director might not be competent to criticise a bank presi- 
dent’s general management, any more than the public is competent 
to criticise a judge’s reasons for his decision ; but this is only true 
within certain limits, and with regard to things plainly legitimate. 
If a judge were grossly corrupt, and decided a case without any 
show of authority, to oblige a friend, his opinion would be sure to 
expose him; the simple judgment would not. So, also, if a bank 
president made loans without security, or to persons without credit, 
or took the money himself, and had to tell all about it, no director 
would feel that he needed to be a great financier in order to condemn 
him. Under the present system, the bank manager begins by ope- 
rations which are legitimate but abstruse, and the immunity from 
criticism which he enjoys on them tempts him at last into operations 
which are wholly illegitimate and by no means abstruse. We do not 
mean tu say that the problem is easy of solution, because of course 
directors have to treat the president as if he were an honest man, 
and therefore shrink from precautions implying doubts of his integ- 
rity. —Ep. NATION. ] 








THE PIKE CO. LEVEE BONDS. 


To tHe Epritor or THe Nation: 


Sir : I have had great satisfaction in reading your various articles and 
comments on the ‘‘ Holy Farmer” of the West, and write this merely to 
give you a little of my personal experience in the matter of the Pike County 
levee bonds spoken of in your last issue. 

I am so unfortunate as to be a ‘ bloated ” holder of those bonds to a 
limited extent, and know whereof I affirm when I say that, despite all the 
legal and constitutional provisions for their safety so vigorously set forth by 
Mr. Marcy in the Tribune, the coupons due last July on the first issue of 
I understand a few were paid, possibly for 
the interest of the brokers who have yet to dispose of more of these ‘‘ secu- 
rities for trust funds.” The bonds may be valid and sound, according to 
Mr. Marey, but I had always supposed one element of ‘‘soundness” in 
bonds to be the payment of maturing coupons. 

I don’t write this to be published, even if you had any inclination to do 
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so. I only wish to let you know that your remarks on the attitude of the 
Farmer-Baron toward these levee bonds is as you stated.—Very respect- 
fully, ee 


Sept, 12, 1875. 


Sept. 30, 1875] 





[Our correspondent seems to forget the long and grinding op- 
pression undergone by the Farmer at the hands of the owners of 
money and goods. These unpaid coupons are only a small instal- 
ment of what has been wrung from him by bankers, piano-men, 
pork-men, booksellers, publishers, tailors, hatters, blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, and common carriers. They have all levied “ toll” on 
him. He is now trying to get some of it back out of somebody. 
The more one watches his efforts to save himself, the deeper the de- 
pravity of the railroad men appears.—EpD. NATION.] 





RAG-MONEY ARCHITECTURE. 
To tHe Epiror or Tue NATION: 





Sir : Allow me to call your attention to the work now going on in the | 
Boston Post-Office building ; for, although of no great consequence, it is | 
yet not without interest, as an instance of the way in which Government | 
work is sometimes done. The floors and foundations of the U.S. Treasury 
vaults are being strengthened, to enable them to hold the silver now accu- 
mulating ; for, as originally built, they were only capable of containing 
currency. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if gold and silver coin were new inventions, made 
in the year 1875, this might be easily understood ; but, under existing cir- 
cumstances, does it not argue on the part of the Government architects a 
degree of incompetency rather surprising in ‘‘ the best civil service on the 
face of this planet” ? A Constant READER. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 8, 1875. 








Notes. 





Nation. 





i ie first volume of the translation of the Comte de Paris’s ‘ History of 

the Civil War in America,’ in preparation by J. H. Coates & Co., Phila- 
delphia, will embrace the first two volumes of the original. Jas. R. 
Osgood & Co.’s fall list includes a large number of new editions, and the 
following noticeable new works: ‘The Masque of Pandora, and other 
poems,’ by II. W. Longfellow ; ‘ Home Pastorals,’ by Bayard Taylor ; 





‘Songs of Three Centuries,’ selected by J. G. Whittier ; ‘ Victorian Poets,’ 
by E. C. Stedman ; ‘The Bird and the Bell,’ poems by C. P. Cranch ; | 


‘Rose and Rooftree,’ poems by G. P. Lathrop ; the second series of Prof. 
Lowell’s ‘Among My Books’; a volume of essays by R. W. Emerson ; 
‘Saxon Studies,’ by Julian Hawthorne ; * ‘Life of George Ticknor,’ by 
Geo. S. Hillard ; an ‘ Art Romance,’ by ‘1:arriet Hosmer ; and Mr. Henry 
James, jr.’s ‘ Roderick Hudson.’ 
profusely illustrated with heliotypes : Justin Winsor’s ‘Shakespere Biblio- 
graphy,’ already described by us; Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Discourses on Archi- 
tecture,’ translated with notes by Henry Van Brunt; ‘‘ Famous Painters 
and Paintings,’ by Mrs. J. H. Shedd ; ‘The History of Independence Hall, 


The following works will all be more or less | 


Philadelphia,’ by Col. Frank M. Etting; ‘Poetic Localities of Cambridge,” | 


views of scenes and places made famous by Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, 
etc.; and ‘A Farmer's Vacation,’ by Col. Geo. E. Waring, jr. Macmillan 
& Co. have in hand a new edition of Jowett’s ‘ Plato’ in five volumes instead 
of four. The translation has been thoroughly revised. They will also pub- 
lish an account of the two abortive British expeditions to Western Yunnan, 
commanded respectively by Major Sladen and Colonel Browne, by Pr. 
Anderson, Director of the India Museum, Calcutta. He accompanied the 
second expedition, in going to meet which Mr. Margary was murdered by 
the Chinese. 
ing shortly, are the following : a History of Prussia, in eight volumes, by 
Capt. Wyatt ; ‘ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific,’ by the Rev. W. W. 
Gill ; ‘The Correspondence, Table-Talk, and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert 
Haydon,’ by his son, F. W. Haydon, which will be illustrated in a very 
interesting manner with portrait sketches ; a work on Currency, by Prof. 
Bonamy Price ; ‘The Great Divide,’ being the Earl of Dunraven’s travels 
in the Upper Yellowstone in 1874, illustrated by his companion, Mr. V. W. 
Bromley ; ‘Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlys, with the adjacent Seas,’ by 
Mr. James Lamont; and—a work which should claim the attention of 
architects—a series of autotype views of some of the ancient halls of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, with descriptions by Mr. James Croston. 








Some other English publications, announced as forthcom- | 
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—In Lippincott's Magazine for October, Dr. Francis Wharton's paper 
on * Spiritualism and Jurisprudence ” will be sure to attract a large num- 


ber of readers by its very title. Every sincere believer in sp 





phenomena has an interest, which ought to be more than a languid interest, 





in b ing to punishment impostors who practise mere jugglers’ tric! 
in binding and loosing themselves in dark cabinets, or Katvy-King ma 
rializations, or who cook the negatives of their ‘* spirit photographs, 

with a coarser deception, produce rappings, counterfeit tra ind deliv 


conscious ** messages” for pay. ° But Dr. Wharton puts the 
the question, since there is clearly law enough for them if their impost 
can be proved. 
ing a table move from one end of the room to the other, make a pr 


move out of B's pocket without B’s consent”; or ‘if A, instead of c« 


He imagines such extreme cases as “if A, instead of n 


pelling B to float in the air, should compel B to commit a crime.” And 
he then asks : ‘*‘ What attitude is jurisprudence to assume towards a person 
who, charged with an invasion of the laws of the land, sets up as a 

fence that he was acting under the constraint of a superior spiritual 


power? What attitude is jurisprudence to assume towards thos 
who exercise such power for an illegal end?” This, it will 
be seen, involves the whole class of so-called mediums; for 
if it may be said that spiritualism - has very few recorded 


instanees of purse-‘‘ lifting,” and probably fewer of incitement to 
crime than any religion equally diffused, still it is possible that (1) in 
consequence of mediumistiec communications a person may injure himself, 
or (2) a medium may acquire such a control over a person’s will as to cause 
has no do 


him to injure himself or others. In either case, Dr, Wharton 


that the medium is legally responsible for the consequences. The pract 
value of this opinion depends somewhat on the frequency of the occurrence, 
say, of a believer’s going mad or killing himself under the supposed dire 

tion of the spirits, or alienating his property to the profit of the medium or 
the disadvantage of his natural heirs. Do such things really happen, and 
happen often ? And if they do, can the consequences easily be discrimi 
nated from those which happen every day by reason of religious exaltati 

or depression due to preaching, or of priestly influence in determining how 
much of a man’s goods he shall leave to the Church ? Pleasant or unplea 
sant as the idea may be, a considerable amount of men’s actioi 
unwisely determined by spiritual direction ; 
be known. Thus far jurisprudence has had very litle to say on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps a chance is in store for it if, as we have been told, the fresh 
flowers showered down at some of the séances are not cut but 


° . 5 
is iS Wisely o1 


how much ean of course never 


torn off—a 
fact which would lead to the inference that some neighboring greenhouse 
had been robbed. But then, how is the law to eatch the offender? We 
ought, perhaps, to point out a little question-begging in Dr. Wharton's 
definition of spiritualism as ‘* the alleged power to suspend ordinary natu- 
We 
doubt if such a power is ever ‘‘ alleged,” or that we know what motives are 
or are not ‘consistent with the divine economy.” 


ral laws, without any motive consistent with the divine economy.” 


—In Harper's, the portraits which accompany Mr. Junius H. Browne's 
** Parisian Journalists” fall a good deal short of the current photographs 
of the subjects. Best of all the illustrations in this number, if we except a 
curious view of the Falls of St. Anthony from an old engraving, are those 
which accompany Mr. Conway's second article on the South 
Museum. 


Kensington 
One paragraph from his interesting description has a special 
application for us, and will bear reproducing : 


‘**Various publie men sent their treasures to the Museum in its earlier 
days, when they were more needed than now; but it has been found ne- 
cessary to select fastidiously from the too numerous articles offered every 
year as loans. Many families owning valuable collections find it difficult 
to keep them in perfect safety, and more begin to realize that such articles 
should not be of private advantage. Some collections, originally received 
as loans, it is pretty certain will never be removed ; and I am assured by 
the director that the Museum has been notified of being remembered in 
many wills. This gentleman, Mr. Cunliffe Owen, and his predecessor, Mr. 
Henry Cole, said to me, in conversation about the prospect of building 
museums in the American cities, that they had no doubt such institutions, 
if good and safe buildings were erected, would there as well as here find 
themselves centres of gravitation for the art treasures and curiosities owned 
by the community around them.” 


} 
i 
} 
; 
i 


The twelfth paper on “ The First Century of the Republic” is by Dr. Wool- 


sey, and treats of ‘“‘the experiment of the Union, with its preparations.” 
It is a calm and serious survey of the elements which made an American 
which led to the 
ivil war, and the tendencies which now make every 
Dr. 
Woolsey’s manifest intention to preserve a judicial impartiality, and to make 
his review as impersonal as possible, lends the greater significance to his re- 


nation possible and necessary on this continent, the causes 
revolution k 


nown as the ¢ 


lover of his country if not highly anxious at least sober and thoughtful. 


The 





war the disturbed condition of one of the Southern 

Stal induced the President, on his own responsibility, to use military 
, ‘ doubtful constitutionality to say the least, and to 
i n of order in a way that cannot be justified.” 
iI Is that he does not mean to question ** the upright intentions of the 
( f M r Whi d picting the dangers of the reaction against 
n doctrine of States-rights, he admits that it would be desirable 

ould so far take place, either by State agreement or a 

n n the Constitution, that uniform laws should prevail in regard to 
Van * imacy, divorce, bequests, guardianship, the righis of married 
| rig! of aliens. That suffrage will ever be any less uni- 

versal in this country than it is at present he does not venture to hope, 
though perhaps he despairs too easily. If there is any omission in this 


retrospect, it seems to us to lie in not pointing out the relations of a pro- 
tective 
Its complication 


tariff to the corruption of our legislatures and of our civil service. 
with the slavery question was also worth a mention in 
passing. 

—The Portfolio for September (J. W. Bouton) is a good but not a remarka- 
ble number, though the ;-hotogravures—after a landscape by Jacques and a 
drawing of Karl Dujardin’s—are uncommonly successful ; the ** Jacques” 
has less the look of an effete mezzotint, and keeps more of the force and 
body of a strong oil-painting, than do most examples of the style. The 
large etching is by Brunet-Debaines after a Venetian scene of Turner’s, and 
is a strong, rapid sketch of a picture excelling in subtle finish, resembling 
an effort to report in ten words a diffuse rhapsody. It is noticeable that 
the French etcher, in copying Turner's groups of figures, is quite unable to 
attain his peculiar boneless innocence of anatomy, and makes good sugges- 
tions of artistic forms instead of the soft limbs of a Turnerian crowd. The 
letterpress includes a neighborly review of the French journal [ Art, and 
continuations of Mr. Hamerton on Etty and Mr. Atkinson on Wiertz. 


—In Petermann’s Wittheilungen for July 5 may be found an original map, 
by Dr. Schweinfurth, of Dar-For, Egypt’s new acquisition, which lies be- 
tween Kordofan on the east and Wadai on the west. 
bors on the southeast are the Dinkas or Denkas. This pastoral White-Nile 
tribe, as readers of Schweinfurth will remember, is a very interesting one 
and considerably advanced in manners. Their cookery is nice, their taste 
fastidious, For the sake of making their 
hair straight, the men resort to much combing, and to malodorous washes 
and pomades which, as cattle-breeders, they find both cheap and tolerable. 


and their eating very decorous, 


They think clothing was invented for women only. As long ago as 1853 
they were made the objects of an Italian mission, with which went out a 
Veronese priest named Giovanni Beltrame. He employed his leisure be- 
tween conversions in studying the language of the Dinkas, and in the 
course of nine years had accumulated with great difficulty the rough mate- 
rials fora grammar of it. Returning to Europe in 1862, he was able in 
1866 te consult Prof. Mitterutznev’s ‘ Brief Grammar, Text-book, and Dic- 
tionary of the Dinka Language’ (Brixen), and in 1870 he brought out his 


own (‘Grammatica della Lingua Denka,’ Florence), Quite recently he has 


Nation. 


Its immediate neigh- | 


been engaged in extracting some idea of their language from the two chil- 


dren of the dwarfish tribe of Akkas whose arrival in Europe excited so | 


much interest among ethnologists. 


The Dinka language is monosyllabic 


but regular, and is completely equipped with all the parts of speech. Bel- | 


¢ 


trame’s reviewer in the Perseveranza quotes an ancient song of the Dinkas | 


which can but incgease one’s respect for their intellectual capacity. 


thus : 


‘**In the days when God created all things he created the sun, and the 
sun is born, dies, and returns again; the moon too he created, and the 
moon is born, dies, and returns again ; he created the stars, and the stars 
are born, die, and return again. Man created he, and manis born and dies, 
but returns no more.” 

—A correspondent writes us as follows : 
criticism of Baneroft, is reference to the difficulty of rendering in 


‘In the ation, No. 530, final sentence of a notice of a German 
\ a- 
Nnglish the word dexnz. Permit a hesitating questioning, on the 





part of one who no special claim to be heard on the subject, 
whether the equivalents there suggested may not be improved on. Bias 
is vague unconscious, and has no end in view. Purpose, of course, 
is Conscio but is very general, and does not define its aim. Preconceived 





scious, but it may exist without any intention of carrying 
if out, any application of it to facts, and the fashioning of them in pre- 


t 
en 1. The writer having oceasion to use an English equivalent for 
Tead adopted at first dvetrinal drift or doctrinal aim (preferably the 
latt expressing the idea of a conscious and definite purpose to shape 
il { iter in the interest of a particular view. which is what he under- 


to be the notion denoted by, Zendenz. Lately, he came upon Dr. 
rendering, which he considers still better (the difference being, 





It runs | 
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however, more in form and in a certain suggestiveness than in actual mean- 
logmatie design. There is another word of which German critics 
be fond, and to which they give a special sense that seems likewise 
hard to catch. Jt isthe word Moment (not the masculine noun, denoting a 
od or a force, but a neuter) C.F. Baur, for instance, speaks of an 
is to be regarded nur als ein verschwindendes Momeni of 2 Ten- 
denz. What is the best English equivalent ? Do aspect, phase, advancing 
stage convey it? Or if they do not, can an improvement be made upon 
them ?” 
As we understand it, Jéoment as used by the Germans means motor element, 


Wig ‘fn 


Z), ¢ 
eem to 
; 





or dynamic factor. A simply constitutive element or component is a 
Bestandtheil of the result ; but where the result is itself a process or a dyna- 
mic effect, its component forces are ‘* momenta.” Thus oxygen and iron are 
elements of iron rust, but the presence of moisture is an important J/oment 
in its production from them. In the phrase from Baur quoted by our cor- 
respondent, the context alone can decide whether phase, aspect, or factor 
would be the best translation. If phase, then the author has glanced off 
from the dynamic to the temporal meaning of the word, which is also 
familiar in German. Both versehwindendes and entscheitdendes Moment 
are very common phrases, and are partly paralleled in English by the ex- 
‘‘a matter of litthke moment,” ‘ enterprises of great pith and 
moment.” Philosophers in English often use the word as the Germans do, 
and speak, for instance, of discriminating the momenta of an argument. 
It is probable, however, that either ‘‘element” or ‘* factor” can nearly 
always be used satisfactorily where a German would say J/oment. 


pressions, 


—The much-discussed question of the condemnation of Galileo for hold- 
ing to the Copernican theory of the revolution of the earth has been gone 
over afresh in the last number of Sybel’s Zistorische Zeitschrift, by F. H. 
He shows that the judgment was not for belief in the theory, but 
In the first process (1615), Galileo, 


Reusch. 
for discussing it as an open question. 
who was a believer in the Copernican theory, but also a zealous Catholie, 
submitted his will to that of the church, and promised not to promulgate 
or discuss the doctrine in future. In 1632, however, encouraged by the 
long lapse of time, and by his friendly personal relations with the liberal 
Pope Urban VIIL, he published a dialogue, in which the Copernican and 
Ptolemaic theories were discussed by the respective interlocutors—profess- 
ediy without any expression of opinion on the author’s part, but of course with 
a great preponderance of argument on the side which he himself believed. 
This led to the second process and to his condemnation, with the vexatious 
surveillance under which he lived the rest of his life. The writer pro- 
nounces the famous story that, at the time of his recantation, he ejaculated 
to himself, ‘‘ Eppur si muove” (it moves for all that), not only false but 
impossible. The entertaining text, however, taken by the monk who first 
preached against him—Virt Galilaei, quid statis aspicientes coelum ?— 
appears to be genuine. 

—Students of military affairs who are not indifferent to the progress of 
semi-civilized nations in the art of war, will be interested in Mr. Edward 
H. House’s clear and minute account of the ‘ Japanese Expedition to For- 
mosa’ (Tokio, 1875). Mr. House accompanied this expedition as a corre- 
spondent of the Heradd, in which paper the earlier chapters of his work mainly 
appeared as letters. The military operations in Formosa, though difficult 
enough, were on too limited a scale to deserve an historian ; but the cireum- 
stances under which they were determined on and executed—the nice questions 
of national domain and international law—the foreign diplomatic intrigues 
by which China profited, and the direct negotiations, in which she finally 
yielded to Japan at every point—made the expedition an important land- 
mark in Eastern development. Mr. House is an unqualified admirer of the 
Japanese, and finds them on all occasions wise, moderate, and firm ; right 
in their motive and right in fact ; humane to their enemies, courteous to 
everybody. If this were not true, it would still be plausible, since, rather 
than make war on Japan, China expressly justified Japan’s action in Fo:- 
mosa, and paid the costs of it. But a Chinese historian might still have 
something to say. Mr. House describes the Japanese soldier as ‘a Syba- 
rite compared with the average European man-at-arms.” He neither 
builds his own shelter, digs in the trenches, nor cooks his own food. 
All this is done by coolies, who bring him his meals in his tent. The 
Japanese rations are ‘extravagantly profuse,” and include beer and 
spirits ; and for the soldier's comfort when off duty, ‘“‘he was supplied 
with loose cotton robes and straw slippers, which were issued to all upon 
demand.” ‘In ornamental ‘drill’ the Japanese are perfect” ; but ‘‘ they 
have never been able to accustom themselves to the lower details of military 
routine.” so that, for example, their disembarkation of troops and stores 
‘*was not accompanied with anything approaching to order or regularity.’ 
On the other hand, the irregular way in which a Chinese frigate returned a 
salute of twenty-one guns was noticed by the Japanese with much compla- 
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they ‘* wer “1 by a body « ‘s variously attired and accoutred, so 
as to represent the military aa m of mane vears as compared with that of 
the present day. It is not impossible,” adds Mr, House, ** that an indirect 
moral was intended to be pointed by this peculiar display.” The courage 
of the Japanese appears from this narrative to be beyond dispute, and one 
incident is mentioned in which fortitude vied with cou Mr. House 
was making the return march with very bad feet when it occurred : 


**Soveral wounded soldiers were carried by me in litters, most ¢ fi 


lying at full length and speechless. One, however, was sitting u pright, his 
injuries being such as to make that position the least painful to him. Hi 
arm Was shattered and the flesh of his breast was torn away. Seeing that I 
was limping along with an extremely awkward gait, he stopp <d his carriers 


and asked what was the matter. I told him that 
and cut, whereupon he insisted that I should thr 
and take his clot h socks and sandals. * You see.’ he said, ‘tl have no u 
for them now.’ ‘This was from a man who, suffering from tw 
ful wounds, spoke in the brightest tone, and smiled as cheerfully as if he 
had lain on a bed of roses, “id 
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literary man, either before or since his time, has 
his sway. His power furiher increased his life 
at with all classes of society. His last visit to 
Statesmen and philosophers hailed him as 
their guide and teacher ; polite society caressed him as the most brilliant 
of wits ; and the populace, who are usually indifferent to philosophie fame 
or literary reputation, worshipped him as a hero and deliverer. Nor 
it enthusiasts alone who shared this idolatry. When Franklin brought his 
receive a blessing from the patriarch in the name of ‘** God 
he expressed the veneration felt for the genius of Voltaire by 
Modern students find it 
Ile 
whose life was spent in 
and a 
-restraint which are natu- 
His wit, 


opinion, re 


gre 


and was equally 


scene of triumph. 


was 


to 


grandson 
and Liberty,” 
many of the best and wisest thinkers of the age. 
diftics: 
is known 
waging 
scoffer who was wanting in the dignity and self 
rally demanded from a philosopher or reformer. 
to every reader by tradition; but in England and America his works are but 
little studied, and the witticisms which have impressed themselves on popu- 
lar memory are often merely epigrammatic expressions of hatred to reli- 
gion or theology. The six lectures in which Strauss has, wnder the form of 
impartial biography, put f apol for the 
career of the great freethinker, will enable persons unacquainted with 
Voltaire’s works to appreciate the unparalleled cle 
constitute the intellectual sources of his might. 
But it may be doubted whether Strauss mak 
men or Americans the moral causes of Voltair 
to understand not so mach what Voltaire ac 
to his contemporaries, should read with care the life in which Condorcet 
has embodied a disciple’s admiration for his master. 
ing summary of Voltaire’s life, and forms the founda on which both 
Strauss and Mr. Morley have erected their more pri It 
the defects which are inseparable from uncritical eulogy, but it breathes t 
spirit of the eighteenth century, and 
secret of Voltaire’s strength. The gra: ences vanishes 
under the awkwardness of translation, but though their form be — their 
substance remains full of instruction for all persons who wish to understand 
Voltaire and his 


it to understand the moral causes, at least, of Voltaire’s power. 
to them chiefly as a 
an envenomed war with 


reckless scoffer, 
all the dogmas of Christianity, 
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forth one of the most dexterous 
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stentious works, has 
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yetrays, as i msciously the 
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age : 


‘*From the moment [of his return from England] Voltaire felt himself 
called to destroy the prejudices of all kinds of which his country was the 
slave. He perceived the possibility of success. He determined to employ 
happy mixture of daring and plianey, knowing how at one moment to vic ol l 
to the times, at another to profit by opportunities or to create them. In 

carrying out his scheme, he resolv. a skilfully to use by ye x? now argu 
ment, now wit, now the charm of verse, and now the effects of the theatre, 
so as to render reason so clear that it might become popular, so a 
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not to frighten frivolity, and so amusing as to be the fashion. hi ~ grand 
idea of bec ‘coming through the mere resources of his genius the bet ‘tor of 
a whole people, by delivering them from their errors, fired Voltaire’s soul 
and heated his courage. To this task he swore to « neneretie his life, and 
he kept his oath.” 

‘Voltaire. Sechs Vortriige von David Friedrich Strauss.’ Leipzig. New York: 


B. w estermann & Co. 
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Any one who fails to perceive this fai un i ( 


poch has been termed an age of in lit ? f 


Ulery. ATLL ¢ 


It mii ht with far greater cause be deser las an y " inded vita 
in the power of common sense. This faith foreign to t 
ments, good and bad, of the nin nth ! 1 sin 

Wis | st 1. i ! r eXn » 
"en i red mi “6 overthrow ¢ } 

have much meaning fi pr ’ 
enment was, while it lasted ‘ 
is any which has ruled mankind. Volt th 
and vices, was throughout his life the consistent and unhes ’ he 
of this creed. It is easy enough to point oui f 
eter which do not admit of defence or palliation, bat n { 
doubted that Voltaire, in spite of all his tricks, his lies and 
burnt with sincere zeal for the spread of enlightenment, and w 
sincere zeal for the destraction of prejadic It would be « l \ 
dishonesty to deny that Voltaire and his school in led und 
prejudice beliefs which have survived all the fury and venom of ! k 
This is not the place to discuss the theolozical and r nus 
it would be necessary to consider were we called upon to ¢ 
troversy between Voltaire and the orthodoxy of : ) 
ever, which concerns hist ry rather than theology, d 

Two circumstances excited in the minds both of \ 
contemporaries a hatred if not to religion vet « vy to 
dogmas, which can hardly be shared even by the most hei lox of 1 mn 
thinkers. The first cause of hatred was that in France, and over t 
part of the continent, priests and theologians were as a mattes { 
opponents of every kind of rational progress A second and even d 
cause of dislike to theology is to be found in th L vivid re 
all the misery and the suffering, the physical and moral « wl W 
and persecutions carried on in the name of religion had brought wpon 
Europe. The rule of the Puritans made the na of religious en ’ 








hateful even to pious Englishmen for more than a ceniury. The tr 
of the Reign of Terror still causes educated Frenchmen to trembk 

name of a republic. But the austerity of the Pu s and the cruelty of 
the Terrorists did not cause the world one tithe of the misery which was 
associated in the thoughts of Voltaire and his friends with the ma e of 
St. Bartholomew, the revoeation of the Kadict « vantes, or the prolot i 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. When Condoreet writes, ‘* The | iof 


many millions of men massacred in the name of 














heaven around us. The earth on which we tread is everywhere covered with 
the bones of the vietims of barbarous intolerance,” he expresses in 1 - 
eal language the feelings mW knew by exper the 
evils which flow from 1 n il did not know h { 
were the evils which mig by the fanaticism of men y dl 
| 1 s th i e 

wn have rendered him odious in th 
eyes of al 10 Value religion, another feature of his « | ty ilso 
closely « 1 with his belief in enlightenment, has est l from him 
the sympathy of modern democrats. There is n fact that 
he was, in common with the philosophes of th indifferc to} ical 
liberty. He believed, whether rightly or not, that the s Loft « jien- 
ment, the diffusion of general kn lve, the establishment of Iversal 
toleration, the cessation of wars, the gradual prevalen f milder manners 
and of humane laws, would result in the destruction of all kinds of oppres- 
sion, and give mankind, if not political rights and privileges, all the hi ts 


which make political real value. ‘*The more enlightened men 
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become the greater will be their freedom.” 


der who intends to introd a political revolution. It isa very natural 
maxim for a teacher to propound who had seen great reforms carried out by 
despotic sovereigns, and acts of the grossest injustice supported by the pre- 
judices and violence of an ignorant mob. Modern experience she that 
freedom from political oppression must often precede the spread of enlight- 


enment and education, and Voltaire, it may be conceded, underrated the 
moral benefits of liberty ; but if he failed to see that no great reform could 
be carried out in France without a al revolution, he cert sity per- 
ceived the fact which not only revolutionists but moderate liberals have often 
failed to grasp, namely, that no merely ] litical change, no establishment 
of national independence, no cunning device by which every man is to be 
assured an equal share in the suffrage, will ever secure either freedom or 
good government for a people who cannot shake off the bonds of ignorance, 
of prejudice or superstition. Voltaire’s scheme of reform was by no means 
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wosterity may rationally regret that the inevitable revolution in 
iled by men who were the disciples, not of Voltaire, but of 
It 
\ ire, moreover, though he underrated the value of political rights 
if its f W h the blessing of individual freedom :; and 
Was want in enthusiasm for liberty, he felt more strongly than 
} nv ¢ mnofd time the noblest of all passions—the hatred 
i ‘ Voltaire’s character has its mean, hateful, despicable aspects ; 
iny one who reflects on the time, labor, and ze al which he expended on 
sto avert, to remedy or avenge, acts of injustice and oppression, 
mu dmit that h maract had at least one heroie side. Iie saved 
the family and cleared the reputation of Calas, Ile held up to the hatred 


If it be said that in 
these cases he attacked oppression because the wrong was done in the name 


sand murderers of De la Barre. 


of religion, it may surely be replied that of all acts of injustice those done 
in the name of religion are the most hateful in the eyes of man and God. 
But Voltaire opposed lay no less vehemently than ecclesiastical injustice. 
fe was as ardent on behalf of Lally as on behalf of Calas, and his sympa- 
thies were not confined by the limits of his own country, for he exerted 
himself, unfortunately without effect, to avert the condemnation of Byng. 
It was this love for justice which seized hold of the imagination of crowds 
who had not read his works and would hardly have understood the argu- 
ments and the sarcasms by which he won the admiration of society. The 


poor woman who, when asked why she pressed through the crowd of P 


aris 
o get near Voltaire, gave as her answer, ‘IIe is the man who saved the 


aid a tribute to the highest part of Voltaire’s nature, and 
] ] 


Woras 


t 
far yLty of Cala . 
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r till explain, in part at least, the influence over good and wise men 


i« >in 

of a teacher who, with all his faults, might well seem to them a hero and 
deliverer engaged in a contest with the injustice of the magistracy and the 
intolerance of the priesthood of France. 


The Duke and the Scholar, and other Essays.—By T. L. Kineton- 
l . a 


Oliphant, M.A. (New York: Maemillan & Co. 1875.)—Readers of French 


literature during the last thirty years have often encountered the name of | 


the Due de Luynes as of a person at whose expense this or that splendid 
literary or archeological enterprise has been carried forward, and have re- 
ee ived an impression that, in a shadowy fashion, the tradition of Maecenas 
Visitors to the National 
collection of 


Medici was still preserved. 
have forgotten the macnificent 


and of Cosmo de’ 
Paris will not 
in rooms inscribed with the Duke’s name, and how 


uth which could afford to gather it, and then 


Library in 
medals and bronz 
they wondered at the ws 
could afford to part with it. Mr. Kington-Oliphant offers us here a short 
biegraphy of this generous nobleman, in which his claims to the gratitude 


of historical students are set forth in detail. 


This memoir is mainly trans- 
lated from a notice of the Due de Luynes published by a modest but exemplary 
uuragement—M. Huillard-Bréholles, 
The Due 


de Luynes combined many attributes which are not often found together, 


scholar who worked largely under his enc 


of whom also Mr, Kington-Oliphant gives an interesting account. 


and which, when they concur, seem the justification of a patriciate. He not 


only had the means for disinterested research, but he had an enlightened 


curiosity and a scrupulous scientifie conscience. What he desired was not 
to patronize learning in a striking way, but in a way for which the truly 


initiated, the modest toilers, would be grateful. He belonged to a type of 


nobleman which is seen perhaps less frequently in France than in England, 


but which is not common anywhere. Ile was that rare phenomenon, a rich 
olar 


scholar, and he not only encouraged good work in others, but he produced 


it himself. Mr. Oliphant, himself an historical student, and in a position 
to appreciate the Duke's services to certain periods of history, enumerates 
his publications, researches, collections, antiquarian expeditions. He was 


born in 1802; he died in 1867. He was at most points a liberal Conserva- 
. 
| 


He was an uncompromising enemy of Italian 
in 1848, for the scandalous inter- 


tive, in others a narrow one, 


unity ; he voted in the French Assembly, 


ference of the Republic in Roman affairs, and he subscribed largely to 
equip tl Papal army at the time of the resistance to Garibaldi in 1867. 
He was at Rome during the battle of Mentana, and died there shortly after 
this « t N i is more difficult for the Anglo-Saxon mind, in general, 
than to find tolerance for the French intolerance of the desire of It ly to 
r te | } t as she chooses, and it is a good deal to say for 
M. de Luvnes that tl English reader forgives him his want of 
‘ n tl pet lar point in consideration of his usual 
by f view. Ile had not even the excuse of being, in 
faith, a positive Catl . It may be said, however, that his attitude in 
thi ! not teristic ; it was an inconsistency. He was a 
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Legitimist, but not a bigoted one, and he possessed that agreeable attribute 
of many Frenchmen of rank—an “admiration for English institutions.” 
The historical period on which he bestowed most attention was the Thir- 
teenth Century—the struggle between the Popes and the Hohenstaufens. 
In iliustration of this time, and of mediwval history generally, he causee 
a vast number of records and chronicles to be laboriously edited and pub- 
lished, monuments to be copied, maps to be drawn up. He promoted the 
He was an ardent arche- 


researches of both French and Italian scholars. 
ologist, and he published many papers on special topica—antique sculpture, 
He was a first-rate linguist, as the title 
of one of his essays—‘* The Coinage of the Satrapies and of Phoenicia 
under the Achwmenian Kings "—may testify. Into these matters he dived 
deeply. When discovery was made at Beyrut in 1855 of the Sarcophagus 
of Esmunazar, King of Sidon—a vast sepulchre of black basalt, the disin- 
terment and transport of which were-a great achievement—he immediately 
secured it and presented it to the Louvre. It was covered with a Phoenician 
inscription, upon which two German specialists instantly fell to work ; but 
the Duke puzzled it out before them, and published his translation. In 
1865 he went to the East, and made an exhaustive exploration of Palestine. 

le had lavishly restored and decorated his ancient residence of Dampierre, 
and Mr. Oliphant gives an entertaining account of a curious episode in this 
process—the painting by Ingres of two frescoes in one of the apartments. 
The Duke was to pay him 70,000 francs. The work was begun in 1843, 
and in 1850 was not finished, owing to the venerable artist’s extraordinary 
It was finally abandoned, and now blushes unseen 
The Due de Luynes was a man of the highest 


coinage, pottery, inscriptions, 


caprices and coquetries. 
behind velvet curtains. 
private morality, was personally very shy, and was considered stiff? and 
‘In private, however,” says Mr. Oliphant, ‘‘he was the gayest of 
the gay. If some friends told him a merry tale, seasoned with a little 
Gallic salt, he would half-shut his blue eyes, open his large mouth, and 
give way to a hearty laugh.” Fortune had given him many of the things 
that excite envy, but he himself had added to them only the things that 
excite respect. 

Among the works of learning executed at the Duke’s expense was a 
translation of the chronicle of Matthew Paris, in nine vclumes. Another 
and a greater was a collection of all the surviving documents, charters, 
memorials, and letters connected with the reign of the great Emperor 
Frederic II. For these labors, and many more of the same kind (the one 
we have just mentioned engrossed seventeen years of the compiler’s life), 
historical science is indebted to the learning and industry of M. J. L. A. 
Tiuillard-Bréholles, of whom Mr. Oliphant gives a short memoir. Huillard- 
Bréholles was a genuine scholar, and his life was uneventful ; he was, in 
historical research, the right-hand man of the Duce de Luynes. They 
worked together with great mutual esteem, and rendered each other indis- 
pensable assistance. LBréholles was happy in his intelligent patron, and the 
Duke was worthy of his indefatigable investigator. 
been a modern reproduction of those heroic editors, the seventeenth-century 
Benedictines. He was, says Mr. Oliphant, ‘in certain branches of learning 
simply without a rival.” He did an enormous quantity of work, but he 
belonged to that class of workers whose labors are, so to speak, subterranean, 
and of whom the general public never hears. They excavate, they move 
into place the great blocks and beams upon which the men who become 
famous rear their shapely superstructures. The more reason that justice 
should occasionally be done them, competently and sympathetically, as Mr. 
Oliphant has done it here. The author has affixed to these two biographical 
notices a condensed translation of the autobiography of a certain Fra Salim- 
bene, a Parmesan friar of the thirteenth century, who appears to have been 
a great traveller and to have enjoyed a near view of many of the important 
events of his time. The narrative is excellently translated, without over- 
doing the quaintness, and, with the writer’s naiveté, his shrewdness, his 
intense medieval savor, is in the highest degree entertaining. We regret 
that want of space forbids us to quote from it ; it has some delightful pas- 
sages of unstudied picturesqueness. Lastly, Mr. Oliphant’s volume con- 
tains a short examination of the question whether the English aristocracy 
was largely destroyed by the Wars of the Roses, which is answered very 
definitely in the negative ; and some remarks on that characteristically 
British fact—the compatibility, as married people would say, which has 
generally existed between the English Lords and Commons. This has been 
very satisfactory in the past, but Mr. Oliphant assumes perhaps a trifle 
inconsiderately that its shadow will never grow less in the future. 
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srcholles seems to have 


On Actors and the Art of Acting. By George Henry Lewes. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co, 1875. Pp. xii.-278.}—Years ago Mr. Lewes contributed 
to the Foreign Quarterly Review a series of admirable essays on the Spanish 
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drama, afterwards collected into a little volume t not yet out of print. 
under the pen-name of ‘Slingsby Lawrence,” he 
stage ‘La joie fait peu 
of Balzac. He has never lost the love for the th 
his ‘ Life of Goethe,’ 


bering interest in the stage” 


Later, 
adapted to the English 
r’ of Mme. de Girardin and the ‘ a le faiseur’ 
tre shown plainly in 

as in these earlier essays ; yn now, 
having been reawakened by the recent 
ful performances of Signor Salvini in London, and seeing ‘signs of a 


as well his “‘slum- 
SUCCESS=- 


revival of the once splendid art of the actor,” he has been ** made sensible of 
the chaotic state of opinion on the subject of acting in many minds of rare 
intelligence.” Therefore, to correct this, and to ‘direct att 


ention not 
simply to the fact that acting is an art, but that, like all other arts, it is 
obstructed by a mass of unsystematized opinion, calling itself criticism,’ 
he puts forth the volume before us. The means seem inadequate to the end ; 
for Mr. Lewes’s book is not a symmetrical and logical treatise ; it is a thing 
of shreds and patches, a hasty compilation of hastily-amended articles 
gathered from the magazines and reviews of the past twenty-five years. 
These essays, *‘ written during a period of dramatic degradation,” when it 
was hard even for Mr. Lewes, with all his enthusiasm for the stage, to be 
hopeful, were in their proper place in the pages of a periodical. Now that 
the stage in England has improved almost toa point when the poetic drama 
the accumulated hopelessness of these collected 
articles seems especially ill-timed. 


seems again a possibility, 
But.aside from this, a volume so inverte- 
brate isnot what we expect from a writer of Mr. Lewes’s reputation. Itisa pity 
that a scholar as thorough and a critic as acute as he is should not have writ- 
ten the useful essay upon the art of acting which he is quite capable of writing. 
We have no mate in English to Samson’s rhymed critical essay in the style 
of Boileau or Pope, ‘L’Art théatral,’ unfortunately too little known to 
American actors, audiences, and critics. An interesting treatise on acting 
more elaborate and detailed than Hamlet’s advice to the players, still the 
best essay on acting, could indeed be compiled from either Colly Cibber’s 
‘ Apology’ or from this volume of Mr. Lewes, which, in spite of its unsyste- 
matic and conglomerate character, contains here and there much that is 
valuable. The fifteen articles brought togetheft in it include criticisms of 
the Keans, father and son, Rachel, Macready, Farren, the younger Mat- 
thews, Lemaitre, the Keeleys, Salvini, and of various foreign actors on the 
English stage ; essays on Natural Acting and on Shakspere as Actor and 
Critic ; and accounts of the drama in Paris (1865), in Germany (1867), and 
in Spain (1867). 

The criticisms of actors are excellent, marred only by the repetition 
which comes of writing at different times on kindred subjects. Of Edmund 
Kean the criticism is especially fine, lit up by many nice discriminations : 

‘“‘The greatest artist is he who is greatest in the highest reaches of his 
art, even although he may lack the qualities necessary for the adequate 
execution of some minor details. 
lences that we measure a great man. The strength of a beam is measured 
by its weakest part, of a man by his strongest. Thus estimated, Edmund 
Kean was incomparably the greatest actor I have seen, although even 
warm admirers must admit that he had many and serious defects” (p. 1) 

. . ‘Kean was not only remarkable for the intensity of passionate eX- 
pression, but for a peculiarity I have never seen so thoroughly realized by 
another, although it is one which belongs to the truth of passion—namely, 
the expression of subsiding emotion. Although fond, far too fond, of abrupt 
transitions—passing from vehemence to familiarity, and mingling strong 
lights and shadows with Caravaggio force of unreality—nevertheless, his 
instinct taught him what few actors are taught—that an emotion, after dis- 
charging itself in one massive current, continues for a time expressing 
itself in feebler currents. The waves are not stilled when the storm has 
passed away. ‘There remains the ground-swell troubling the deeps. In 
watching Kean’s quivering muscles and altered tones you felt the subsidence 
of passion. The voice might be calm, but there was a tremor in it ; the 
face might be quict, but there were vanishing traces of the recent 
tion ” (p. 9). 


agita- 


Of Rachel Mr. Lewes says that her expression was perfect within her 


‘limited range ; late in her career ‘‘ she grew careless ; played her parts as 


if only in a hurry to get through them, flashing out now and then with tre- 
mendous power, just to show what she could do ; and resembling Kean in 
the sacrifice of the character to a few points” (p. 24). ‘* Rachel was the 
panther of the stage; with a panther’s terrible beauty and undulating 
grace she moved and stood, glared and There always seemed 
something not human about her. She seemed made of different clay from 
her fellows—beautiful, but not lovable. Those who never saw Edmund 
Kean may form a very good conception of him if they have seen Rachel. 
She was very much as a woman what he was asa man. If he was a li 
she was a panther” (p. 23). In Macready Mr. Lewes saw a man of talent 
(but of talent so marked and individual that it approached very near to 
genius) who achieved greatness by incessant study. 


sprang. 


} 


l, 


The remark (p. vii.) 
that ‘* people generally overrate an actor's genius and underrate his trained 


It is not by his faults but by his excel- 
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ill” applies with particular foree to Macready, who, according to Mr 
Lewes, ‘‘ would have made an excellent clergyman or member of Parlia- 





ment; but there is absolutely no evidence that he could have made such a 
fizure either in the church or senate as would compare with that which he 
made upon the stage” (p. 50) In Frédéric Lemaitre, even in his besi 
days, Mr. Lewes detected something offensive t lt ‘a note of 
vul y, partly owing to his daring animal spirits, but mainly owi I 
suspect, to an innate vulzarity of nature.” This ’ bad 1 

which found its apothe sis in a colossal caricature, Robert Ma re, would 
never be suspected by a reader who judged the actor solely from the 


dithyrambie rhapsodies of Hugo and Gautier. It is to be regretted that 





Mr. Lewes has omitted any mention of Mme. Dorval, who shared with 
Frédéric in many of the triumphs of the palmy daysof the 1 lrama 
Z } ! 2 ; ’ 
bearing bravely in IIugo’s ** Angelo” a supreme test of dramatic excellence 
4 ; 4 , } 


e., playing at the ¢ 
The chapters on Natural Acting and on Shakspere as 
are the best in the 


‘omeédie Francaise side Dy side with Mile. Mars 


eed an effect of rounded finish which 
The reader of the * L, ife of Goethe’? who 
remembers the author’s love for Hamlet will meet in 
ther illustration of his delicate and discriminative insight into Shakspere’ 
art. In short, although this book lacks the homogeneousness to be justly 
expected from the author of ‘Problems of Life and Mind,’ vet it is \ 
ly 
it 


book, producing ind 
is lacking in many of the others, 


able, first, as the record of the impressions prot 


iced upon a mind of s 

lar sensibility by many actors of renown, and ini, indeed chielly, becanse 
it formulates and reiterates sound opinions upon the little 
principles of the art of acting. 


Deutsche Geschichte von 1815-1870. Von Luise Biel 


Vortriige gehalten im Alice-Lyeeum zu Darmsiadt. (. 





Thomas ; New York: Westermann).—Germany, the land of advanced 
ideas, is looked upon with disfavor by many of our ine s because 
of the aversion it has shown to treating the education of women as a 
fit subject for radical innovations. In no other leading country is 


woman debarred so rigorously from sharing in the benefits of the 


best methods and apparatus of training. 





it has at least the merit of consistency, Opinion in Ger 


pronounced in favor of woman's **subordination,” it follows, by logical 


deduction, that she should be excluded from those institutions whose 
especial mission it is to qualify their pupils for filling the controlling posi- 
tions in society. Whether this state of opinion will be permanent, or 
destined to speedy modification, are questions which do not concern us 
here. This much at least is certain : although Germany withholds from its 
girls and women the very highest education, the 


edueation that it does give 


them is very good and very thorough. In fact, a perfectly impartial eom- 


‘ wu) *h as 
parison might show us that our own system, notwithstanding its seeming 
liberality and the specious generosity with which it throws open the doors 
of the professions, is after all less robust, less productive of good results 
than the German. Of this Miss Biichner’s recent work is an evidence 
Not that we praise it unqualifiedly as a model text-book. The professional 


fault-finder could pick more than one ugly flaw in it, and even the sobe1 
critic must admit that it leaves much to be desired. Yet, with all its 
defects, it is what it purports to be, the earnest, well-sustained 
effort by one not a_ professed historian to sketch in a moderate- 


sized volume the strange story of the foundation of modern German 
nationality, and to make it at least intelligible to the reader possessed 
of ordinary information. 


| 
The time has not yet come—and the authoress 
would be the first 
German uprising. 


to admit it—for a thoroughly scientific history of the 
h, the chafings of 


0 recent, to permit of 


The waves of passion still run too hig 


the French and Austrian yoke are t calm judgment. 


We must await the Ranke or Von Sybel of the second, possibly the third, 
generation. Yet it is important that the young growing minds of the pre- 
sent generation should have a clear and conn ted account of the principal 


events in that epoch of German history which begins with the Prussian up- 
rising against — in 18123, and ends with the establishment of the 
new German Empi 


This eeeeanl Nise Biichner has undertaken to furnish. <A careful 


examination of the work has inspired us with sincere respect for the writer 
and also for the young ladies in whose behalf it was written. Truly, the 


pupils of the Prin ee Lyceum of Darmstadt must be of a different 
order of mind and disposition from the habitudes of Madison Avenue and 
to be fed thus with six hundred pages of 
tory, unrelieved with fiction, undiluted with watery 


Gramerey Park, substantial his- 
moral axioms, Al- 


though written by a woman for women, it mav be characterized es a 








The 





e point, and compresses a great 
limi without ne to } 
; { } } ] VV av + +} peu f 

nl put I ea W Line 

ti l i i ’ i T} e% al iTic't 

t n mW i } rl upon t! a t of 

‘ und y instanee, her st: il 

l } tv that he | { Vea 

' I. 137 pr ly that the char f bribery 

| { In letternich. A more serious defect is the 

disp m to represent the so-called Restoration period as one 

rand de ion. Quite to the contrary, Europe has sel- 

dom en} la period of greater prosperity in letters, the arts, science, and 

mimerce t] f 1 1815 to 1840, D pit » Laibach, Ver na, the Spielberg, 

Metternic] nd Nicholas, Murope was progressing rapidly in every depart- 

men the gr ( man rights sown by the French Revolution were 

bearing rich fruit We doubt if the present of Europe, with its colossal 

armaments, its sharply drawn lines in netionalilv and church, wears so at- 

tractive, so humane a imien. We object also to the writer’s animosity 

towards t I So lone German u hung in suspense, mistrust 

mn I ness V perhaps not out of oe »; but at present, after unity 

) ) wv have been achieved feel called upon to remind the 
Germans that it becomes the vict seine perate. 

book has, furthermore, one or tw ie Lex ts of execution. The mis- 

prints are mt rousand some of them are serious, and there is no alphabetical 

index of places, persons, and subjects. It seems as if the Germans, so pro- 

of helps to knowledge, would never learn the usefulness of indexes. 

The works of some of their best scholars, such as Ranke, Droysen, Springer, 

ete,, lose half their value for want of such aids to reference. In a work for 
the use of young scholars the omission is inexcusable 


Personal I? . By O'Keeffe, Kelly, and Taylor. Edited by 
Riehard Hien Stoddard Brie-i-Brac Series, (New York: Scribner, 


nt volume of this series contains what 


\rinstrong a ( pl 

Mr. Stoddard calls ti needotal substance” of three old books— 
O’Keelfe’s Reminis , Which appeared in 1826; Kelly’s, which appeared 
in 1825; and Taylor's, which appeared in 1832, They were all English 
books, however, aud probably not very well known out of England, except 


to thoroughly wsthetic tastes. 


infer anything from the case of M 


And, indeed, if we may 
Taine, one of these books, which seems 
altogether, might be profitably studied 


read pers ms of 


to have escaped that writer’s notice 


even now by those who desire to make themselves and their fellow-creatures 


thoroughly acquainted with the history English literature and the Eng- 
lish stag Taine’s object in his * Enelich Literature’ is, to be sure, rather 
critical than historical ; still it is strange that in writing his brilliant 
account of Sheridan’s career he should have taken the popular tradition as 


without consulting such an authority as 
Sheridan, and _ fifty 


popular stories on the subject. 


to the eir his death, 


HmMslLunes Ol 
Michael Kelly, who was intimate with 
had publisl 


laine gives this picture of the 


years ago 
ed a flat contradiction of the 


close of Sheridan’s life : 


At last a bail liff arrested the dying man in his bed, and was for taking 
him off in his blankets ; nor would he let him go until threatened with a 
lawsuit, the doctor having deciared that the sick man would die on the road. 
per (the Lvaminer) cried shame on the great lords who suf- 
fered such a man to end so miserably ; they hastened to leave their cards at 


\ certain newspa 


his door, In the funeral procession two brothers of the king, dukes, earls, 
bishops, the first men in England, carried or followed the body—a singular 
contrast, picturing in abstract all his talent and all his life, lords at his 
funeral and bailiffs at his death-bed.” 


however, is not more striking than that between the ac- 
Taine and that given by Mr. Kelly. The latter says that 
that Sheridan, in his latter moments, 
were ‘* groundless, 


This contrast, 
eount given by M. 


‘the reports industriously cireulated ” 
the common necessaries of life” 


‘was left in want of 


nd fabricated for the most atrocious purposes of scandal” ; that two hun- 
but were actually re- 
contrasts may find one of the 
ord in this simple act), because he was in want of no assist- 


lly, sent, a few days before Sheridan died, for 


dred pounds were sent him by an ‘illustrious donor,” 


turned by Sheridan (those who are fond of 


anee; and finally, that he, Ke 


‘his own man,” who was in attendance, and faithfully attached to his 
master, and that he was assured by this man, in reply to an entreaty for the 
truth about the s then in circulation, that he need give himself no 
further anxiety I lan was in want of nothing, and that the stories 
were libels, It sl | be observed, too, that this is, antecedently, far the 


Nation 


| 








more probable version, for Sheridan was the last man in the world to have 
| I t ) € ty | | re 

i matter, but i hows how little | those here ex- 

{ from | ) erally known that the pe lition should, in 

t of such explicit denials, have still a vitality vigorous enough to ob- 

tain for it a foothold in a philosophical history of English literature. The 

t the death-bed cap/as is true, as we learn from the extracts from 

t! I i ’ ( john Tay} ;~ oe CAPLASES were an everyd iv affair in 

len’s life, and they had long « lto have any terrors for him. It is 

the deserted death-bed of the brilliant author and man of pleasure that 


Taine wishes to intreduce us to, but the desertion, which is the main point, 
was made out of whole cloth. 

in looking over not only the reminiscences of Michael Kelly, but those 
of O'Keeffe and Taylor as well, the reader cannot fail to be struck with the im- 
—— that most of the contents, if not always very instructive or even 


The 


we inay almost say, of everybody who flourished in the latter part of the 


amusing, does at least seem new. volume contains reminiscences, 
last century or the early part of this, from Garrick down to ** Monsieur 
and the original of “ Jeremy Diddler” in the farce of 
the reader may be glad to know, 


Tonson ” Raising the 
than a decayed 
commonly known to his contemporaries as ** Half- 
and reputed to have borrowed two thousand pounds in half- 


Wind,” who was no other, 
gentieman named Bibb, 
crown Bibb,” 


crowns. 


Man and Beast Tere and Ilereafter 
York : Geo. 
men, Mr. 


3y the Rev. J. G. Wood. (New 
on wenlngt the hereafter of beasts as of 
Wood knows es much as the rest of us and no more. Iis aim is, 
mination of Scriptural texts that a future 
not denied the brute creation in the Bible, or, if it is, it is also denied 
**We have no right to pick and choose which passages we 


Routledge & Sons.)—C 


in thjs respect, to show by an exa 
life is 
to man, are to 
to all 
by means of 


take literally, and which symbolically, but must apply the same test 
alike, and treat all in the same manner.” He then illustrates 
a great number of original anecdotes, the possession by the lower animals 
of reason, a sense of humor, and a capacity for ty ranny, 

generosity, duplicity, jealousy, pride, sympathy, conscience, f master 
And finally, he cites a number of distinguished men 
and women who have believed that for brutes as for man there is beyond 


language, memory, 
le veo 


and of offspring, ete. 


this existence another opportunity of life, development, and compensation ; 
and argues that if this be not so, it is difficult to see what becomes of divine 
The negative arguments in favor of this view—or of the view that 
the spirit in man and in beast has a similar destiny, whatever that may be 
—will certainly always outweigh the negative arguments against it, like 
that of the objector who wrote Mr. Wood that ‘‘ he would never condescend 
to share immortality with a cheese-mite.” They will continue to gain in 
force the more the lower animals are studied with a view to their intel- 
lectual or spiritual likeness to man. This likeness Mr. Wood sets forth in 
a popular way, with cumulative evidence of a sort to which there is no end, 
Those who have read him should go for a scientific and exhaustive discus- 
sion of the subject to the chapters on the ‘*Comparison of the Mental 
Powers of Man and the Lower Animals” in Darwin’s ‘ Descent of Man.’ 
The question whether the difference is one of degree or of kind turns upon 
the origin of the moral sentiments in man, and this too Mr. Darwin dis- 
According as it is answered will be our belief in ‘‘ that equal sky ” 
‘* poor Indian.” 


justice. 


cusses, 
of P ope’s S 
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In the preparation of these works the author has not been 


he has, in 
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content with making 
fact, the 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 


merely a skilful compilation ; 


remodelled subject of Geography in accordance 
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graphy. Physical, and a Special Geography 
for each State in the 


a com; 


Industrial, 
Union. 


and Grammar Grades, 


Designed as a Class-book 
for Intermediate 136 pages, 4to, 
$2. 

licited with reference to the intro- 
A copy of the * Elementary 
on receipt of fifty cents, and of 


*,.* Correspondence is « 


} 
Crer 


duction of these 
Geography’ 
the ‘¢ 


graphies. 
mailed 
} 


will be 


‘omplete Geogray * on receipt of ninety cents, if de- 


ry 


red for examination with a view to introduction, Specimen 


pages sent free on application, 


A SHORTER COURSE 


Crvzl Government, 


Arranged 


IN 


in Topics, with 


Teaching. 


and Grammar 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, 


Numerous Questions for Convenience in 


Prepared for the use of Common, Select, 


Schools. By Calvin Townsend, author of ‘ Analysis of 


Civil Government,’ ‘ Compendium of Commercial Law,’ 


‘Analysis of Letter Writing,’ etc. Cloth, 240 pages, 
price $r. 
By mail to educationists for examination with a view to 


introduction, on receipt of sixty cents, 





*,.* The Educational Reporter for July will be sent to 


Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 





IYVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
fi NC ¥¢ L OP. E DIA BRITAN- 
s  Nnica, ith Edition. To be complete in 2t vol- 
um ft . urto. vi umes I. and Il. nowready. Price 
per henad he aioe, Me ; half Russia, $at. 
subscriptions received by 
W. T. KEENER, 
94 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Prospectus and specimen pages mailed, prepaid, on appli- 
t 1 
PROF. 1 LUVEURS NEW 
“ PUBLICATIONS. 
Tut to the 7 hing of I g Languages. 50 cts 
‘ vee 1 i $2 
| ( ri $ 
‘ | $1 





The Nation. 


Soetel Poems: 


ILLUSTRATED. 


TEN CENTS PER NUMBER. 








| No. 4. The Bridge « of Sis ths (T. v1), Lines to my Mother’s 
| Picture (W. Cowper), The Three Fishers (C. Kings- 
ley). 

No. 5. Tam O'Shanter (R. Burns), To the Unco Guid (R. 
Burns). 

No. 6. Death of Arthur (A. Tennyson). 

No. 7. The Raven (E. A. Poe), Lucy Gray (W. Wordsworth). 

No. 8. The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (W. S. Gilbert), The 
Lost Heir (T. Hood), John Anderson my Jo (R. 
Burns), Faithless Sally Brown (‘T. Hood). 

No. 9. Make Way for Liberty (J. Montgomery), The Charge 
of the Light Brigade (A. Tennyson), On the Loss of 
the Royal George (W. Cowper), The American Flag 
(Joseph Rodman Drake). 

No. 10. Songs of Seven (Jean Ingelow). 

No, 11. The Brook (A. Tennyson), Our Dead (Miss A. A. 
Procter). 

No. 12. Mother and Poet (Mrs. E. B. Browning), The Horn 
of Egremont Castle (W. Wordsworth), Mary Morri- 
son (R. Burns). 

No. 13. The Diver (Schiller), “‘ Break, Break, Break’’ (A. 
Tennyson), Illusion (A. A. Procter), Death’s Final 
Conquest (J. Shirley). 

No. 14. To the Skylark (P. B Shelley), The Cloud (P. B. 

Shelley), Ode ona Greei ian Urn (John Keats). 

No. 15. 7 he Death o ff the Old Year (A. Tennyson), The Old 
Year (Francis Turner Palgrave), Dirge for the Year 
(P. B. Shelley), New Year's Eve (A. Tennyson), 
Sonnet from the Portuguese (Mrs. Browning), Mid- 
night Mass for the Dying Year (H. W. Longfellow), 
Song of the Silent Land (H. W. Longfellow). 

No, 16. The Power of Poetry (Matthew Arnold), The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night (R. Burns), The Banks o’ Doon 
(R. Burns), Bonnie Lesley (R. Burns). 

No. 17. Elegy W ritten ina Country Churchyard (T. Gray), 
Hallowed Ground (‘T. Campbell), Is there, for Hon- 
est Poverty (R. Burns). 

No, 18. The Red Fisherman (W. M. Praed), Ode ona Fa- 
vorite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes (T. 
Gray). 

No. 19. The Miller’s Daughter (A. Tennyson), To Blossoms 


(Robert Herrick). 
No. 20. Hart-leap Well (William Wordsworth), How they 
3rought the Good News from Ghent to Aix (Robert 
Browning), A Canadian Boat-Song (Thomas Moore). 
_A Leg a of Bregenz (A. A. Procter), The King 
of Denmark’s Ride (Caroline Norton), Gentle River, 
Gentle River (Thomas Percy). 
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° 
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No. 22. The May Queen (Alfred Tennyson), Life, I know 
not what thou art (Mrs. Barbauld) 

No. 23. Dora (A. Tennyson), Alexander’s Feast (John 
Dryden). 

No. 24. Look at the Clock (Thomas Ingoldsby), The Friar 
of Orders Gray (Thomas Percy), A Charade— 
** Camp-bell ” cw. M. Praed). 

No. 25. The Eve of St. Agnes (John Keats). 

No. 26. Ellen McJones Aberdeen (W. 5S. Gilbert), The 
Bishop of Rumtiloo (W. S. Gilbert), The Newcastle 
Apothecary (George Colman). 

No. 27. The Deserted Village (Oliver Goldsmith). 

No, 28. The Lay of the Bell (Schiller). 

No. 29 Rethinn to Wear (William Allen Butler), 

No. 30. Enoch Arden * (Alfred Tennyson), 


* ‘Twenty-five cents. 
We have two volumes of these Poems, elegantly bound in 
cloth and $2 per volume. 
Vol. I. contains 
= ™ 


gold. 
Nos. 1 to 12. 
** 23 to 24. 
KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of nei 


The Law of Literature, 
REVIEWING 
The Laws of Literary Proj wad Books, Lectures, Dramatic 
and Musical Comp sitio . . Works of Art, News- 
papers, Pe riodicz als, a ; Copyright Trans- 
fers, Copyright and Piracy ; : Li 
and Contempt of Court by 
Literary M: atter, etc. 


3y JAMES APPLETON MORGAN, 
Of the New York Bar. 


In 2 vols. Svo, law sheep, $15 ; cloth, $12. 


M.A., 


COCKCROFT 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES & CO, 
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OOKBUVERS will find their orders 


executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 








E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any ‘books 
will be carefully forware led o: n receipt of their advertised price. 
Vig Ek edd SERS who desire to reach country 
readers do sein the best and cheapest manner by 
nsing one or more sections of Kellogg’s Great Newspaper 
Lista. App y to A. N. KELLOGG, 7 Jackson Street, Chicago. 


No. 1. Locksley Pocowngh > nnyson). 
No. 2 . he Pr ner of Cl ai m (Byron), Latest Verses (By- 
No. 3 The ‘Hig th-T i le on the Coast of Lincolnshire (Jean 

I H ante de) Cote ee Seen 


SS etenanen anEReeieeeee 








_—— 535 


Statuary 


FOR 


and Lawn. 


fi. USC 


Enclose 10 cents for 11- 


lustrated catalogue and 


prints of lawa subjects to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
212 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Pyro esstonal. 
A. 3. BLOOR, Architect, 128 Broadway, New 


York. 
CA4L VERT V. 1U X, Architect, 

New York 
CHAXKLE SC. HAIGHT, Architect, 

Building, 1:1 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 
8s ARLES FOLLEN McK/M, 

i Broadway, New York. : 

ETLEF LIENA U, Architect, Trinity Build- 
it ing, 111 Broadway, New York. 
EP WARD H. KENDALL, 
~_ Broadway, New York. 

KEY GENE C. GARDNE R, Architect, Spring- 
field, Mass. a : 

PRE ‘DERICK C. WITHERS, Architect, 110 
Broadway, New York. 

GC: AMBRILL & RICHARDSON, Architects, 

57 Broadway, New York. 

EORGE B. POST, Architect, Equitable Build- 
ing, 120 Broadway, New Y ork. 
GOK GE £. HARNEY, Architect, 149 Broad- 
way, New York. 
SEORGE HATHORNE, Architect, 
; Building. 111 Broadway, New York. 
G. R&R. G. SHAW, Architects, 4 Exchange 


Place, Boston. 











110 Broadway, 
—Lrinity 


Arcl: itect, 


Architect, 71 


Trinity 


"-ENRY FERNBACH, Architect, 346 
Broadway, New York. 
HE: VRY M. CONGDON, Architec t, Trinity 


Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 


CLEAVELAND CADY, Architect, 7rinity 
* Building, 111 Broadway, New York. : 
RICHARD MM. UPFOHN, Architect, Trinity 
Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 
RY AYA ~-% L STURGIS, Architect, 108 Fifth 
Ave., S. W. corner Sixteenth St., New York. 
G2. WARING, Fr., Consulting Engineer, 
for Re Mnk and Agricultural Works, Ne wport, =. s. 
OHN CC. RANDOLPH, A.M. E.M., 
Mining Engincer and Geologist (recently in the se saa 
of the Japanese Government), 55 Broadway, New York 
WEIDENMANN, Landscape Gardener and 
* Engineer, 110 Broadway, New York. 
L W. LEEDS, Engineer of Ventilation, 110 
* Broadway, New York. : 
JV ILLIAM FARMER, Architectand Engineer, 
Trinity Building, 111 Broadway, New York. 

D P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary for Life- 
* Insurance matters, 320 Broadway, New York. 
S44 PPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary, 

Western Union Building, Broadway and Dey Street 
New York. Advice to indiv iduais upon Life Insurance. 


OHN FILMER—Atuthors wishing to have 
their works illustrated can communicate witn the 
above at 293 Broadway, New York. 


ARTHUR ¥. BRIESEN, Solicitor of Patents, 
etc., 258 Broadway, New York. 


Nf Y. NN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 37 Park 
4'£ ‘Row New York. 








7 RNST PERABO, Teacher of the Piano, 


Boston, Mass. 
Schools. 
(See also Term Announcements.) 
A CLASS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
and private instruction. Circulars sent on application. 
Tnos. K. Asu, 17 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


ALLE N’S ACADEMY.—An English, 
cal, and Polytechnic School. Ira W. ALLEN, 
President, 737 Micliizan Avenue, Chicago 


Classi- 
LL.D., 














